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THE FEET OF THE YOUNG MEN.” 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


HERE the nations sat in council, scarlet robe and purple hem, 
From the four-went ways of travel came the poor of God to 
them ; 
Came the blind of right and reason, came the halt of rule and 


law, 
Came the feeble, feckless peoples, crying dole of all they saw. 


‘Lo, to you God giveth bread, 
Break a crust to us,”’ they said, 
** We have eaten fruit of bondage to the core.” 
“* Take, and eat,’’ the nations cried, 
‘Here is freedom ;’’ but they lied, 
And the young men’s feet were at the door. 


“All we know of truth to God-ward, all we can of love beside, 
All our good sword arm hath won us,’’ quoth the nations ; but 
they lied, 
Bid them wait upon the scarlet, puppet to the purple hem— 
As they dealt with hungry peoples, so the Lord hath dealt with 
them. 


They have felt the threshing flail, 
They have passed beyond the pale, 
To the limbo of lost empires, gone before, 
They are stricken in their pride, 
They are dead, because they lied— 
And the young men’s feet are at the door. 


Though your word shall run with power, and your arm reach 
overseas, 

Yet the questing bolt shall find you if you keep not faith with 
these ; 

Lest you be at one with Egypt, lest you lie as Rome lies now 

In the potter’s field of empires, mint and cumin, keep the vow. 


Keep the truth your fathers made, 
Lest your children grow afraid, 
Lest you hear the captive’s mothers weeping sore— 
There is little worth beside— 
They are dead because they lied, 
And the young men’s feet are at the door. 


* acts V,9 
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THE © Lost MINES” OF MEXICco. 


BY VERONA GRANVILLE. 


OLUMES might be written about the “ lost 

: mines’’ of Mexico, which Baron von Humboldt 

called ‘‘the treasure house of the world.’’ 

There is no subject more fascinating ; and when 

a prospector or miner falls under its dazzling in- 

fluence he pursues his search, year after year, 

sacrificing his all in the radiant hope of uncover- 

ing untold wealth in buried treasure, or finding 

shafts and tunnels leading to great bodies of glit- 
tering ore. 

Tradition locates most of the lost mines—or 
minas tapadas—in Northern Chihuahua and 
Sonora, in the Sierra Madre. This area has always, until the 
past dozen years, been subject to periodical raids from Apaches ; 
and miners were often forced to flee for their lives to the in- 
terior, and shafts and tunnels were concealed, and frequently 
all surface improvements destroyed by the owners themselves, 
to prevent discovery until they could safely return. That 
many never returned, and that many mines are still ‘apada no 
one acquainted with the history of mining in Mexico can 
doubt. In many instances the trails leading to old mines may 
have been totally destroyed during the rainy seasons, when the 
face of nature is sometimes altered beyond recognition by dev- 
astating storms. 

At any feon hut one hears stories of lost mines, incalculably 
rich in gold ore or bullion; and fiction is so interwoven with 
fact that the most logical mind finds it difficult to tell where 
one leaves off and the other begins. It is no exaggeration to 
say that millions of dollars have been spent in pumping out 
old shafts and removing debris from ancient tunnels, many of 
which, no doubt, were abandoned by the Spaniards themselves 
as worthless. A few old mines have proved rich, a few more 
of sufficient value to work at a fair profit, but ninety per cent. 
of them are worthless under present conditions ; and so far as 
I have been able to learn, none of them contained buried trea- 
sure in bullion, though, considering the remoteness of the 
mines and the fact that shipments of bullion were made to the 
ports only once or twice a year, it may well be that much metal 
was left buried when a hegira took place before the all-con- 
quering Apaches. 

The Spaniards obtained vast amounts of silver in Mexico, 
but little gold outside the ancient temples. The patient In- 
dians, content to work for a few cenf/avos a day, never disclosed 
the location of the supposedly rich placers, from which they 
obtained the gold that adorned the temples, or the few grains 
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they traded for food and clothing. Bribes and tortures were 
equally unavailing to disclose the source of the coveted metal, 
except where it was found in small quantities. The Indians 
persisted that the gold images were the accumulation of ages ; 
and time has proved the truth of this, for no large nuggets nor 
rich placers, compared with California, South Africa, Australia 
or the Klondike, have ever been found in Mexico. The largest 
nugget I have heard of was found in Guerrero, a few years 
ago, by an Indian, who sold it for $300, about half its value. 
A beautiful nugget was found in Sonora that so strikingly re- 
sembled the sacred picture of Our Lady of Guadalupe as to 
inspire great awe among the Pima and Yaqui Indians. An- 
other, smaller but equally beautiful, resembles a tiny cluster 
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IN THE SIERRA MADRE, MEXICO—‘‘ THE DEVIL’S 
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of grapes, so perfect that one can 
scarcely believe that nature was 
the sole artificer. 

But in silver of virgin purity 
no country in the world can 
compare with Mexico. The 
largest lump of virgin silver 
known to the world was dis- 
covered near a Papago Indian 
pueblo in Sonora. It weighed 
110 arrobas, or 2,750 pounds. 
It was seized by the Viceroy 
of Mexico pending a dispute 
between the discoverer, Diego 
Asmendi, and a custom - house 
officer. It was finally confis- 
cated by the Crown of Spain. 
The disheartened Asmendi died 
without revealing the source 
of the treasure. Some of the 
most beautiful wire silver in the 
world comes from the famous 
Batopilas mines, which were 
worked by the early Spaniards, 
and recently rehabilitated by 
the noted ‘‘ Boss’’ Shepherd, once mayor of Washington, 
D.C. At Zacatecas, in the great vefa madre, wire silver with 
ruby stain is taken out in great masses and virgin purity—so 
beautiful and fascinating that it is small wonder much of it is 
stolen by the miners, despite the closest vigilance. 

The so-called Yaqui gold-fields have no existence, though 
industriously advertised each year by unscrupulous manipula- 
tors. Itis true that there is gold in Rio Yaqui and all its 
tributaries ; but it is in small quantities and so fine that the 
most industrious miner can make only wages. On Rio Mu- 
latos, natives make a few vea/es a day after the rainy season. 
Gold is spread over a vast area of the Sierra Madre, but no 
placers are being extensively worked. An American company 
is erecting large works near Rio Concho, but it is questionable 
if the heavy cement-like deposit, in which the gold is found, 
will ever yield to modern machinery. 

The prospector’s only chance of obtaining wealth of gold in 
the Sierra Madre is to uncover a mina /apada, or to follow the 
arroyos showing ‘‘color.”’ or trace ‘‘float’’ until the ‘‘contact’’ is 
met ; then, perhaps, after weeks or months of searching, the 
vein may be found. Perhaps it will prove one in thousands of 
sufficient value to work ; perhaps it is the remnant of a once 
great vein that has been scored away by nature, the values 
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disseminated over a large area in small quantities and forever 
lost to man. There is a twelve-thousand acre ranch in Sonora, 
every square yard of which will yielda ‘‘ color’’ in the pros- 
pector’s pan. The source of the gold was unsuccessfully 
sought for many generations, and, when finally found in a hill 
ten miles distant, of the once great vein not more than an 
arroba was left. It assayed thousands of dollars to the ton, 
and the old Aacendado died in poverty, bemoaning the fact that 
he had not lived a few hundred years sooner, when the gold 
clustered thick in the seams of the denuded ledge that could 
be traced for more than a mile on the surface. Some day, 
perhaps, modern methods may find a means of gathering the 
scattered gold of the old rancho, that lies uncultivated since 
the death of the old don, who heavily mortgaged his inherit- 
ance and wasted all the energies of his life in deploring the 
shabby trick played upon him by nature. 

At Piedras Azules, in the heart of the mountains, a pros- 
pecting party stopped one day for lunch. In searching for a 
lost knife, one of the party found a rock weighing about two 
tons from which native silver protruded. It yielded more than 
four thousand dollars when broken up and washed in the ar- 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co. OLD ORE-MILL AT ALMA DE MARIA, Photo. by the Author. 


royo. The prospectors went out, organized a company with a 
capital of $25,000 and returned. They prospected for months 
without discovering a particle of metal, and left the mountains 
penniless. It is believed that the rock from which the silver 
was obtained was carried down by the water in the arroyo 
from a mining camp forty-five miles distant—a solitary piece 
of ‘‘ float’ that cost the prospectors dearly. I have been un- 
able to learn the cause of the beautiful blue color in the 
Piedras Azules, which is a small Pima pueblo a few miles from 
the Yepachic, and at the foot of a lofty mountain called La Di- 
visadera. 

Among the rich mines worked by the Spaniards was the Tar- 
asca, in Sonora, of which Humboldt writes so fascinatingly, 
and Ward and other historians mention favorably. The his- 
tory of Tarasca is one of evil deeds, of duplicity, of theft, of 
greed, and al) the base passions incited by the love of gold. 
The mine was worked long before the Spaniards arrived in 
Mexico, and the gold and silver fashioned into ornaments by 
the aborigines. A family in Guaymas has a necklace of fly- 
ing-fish purchased from a Pima Indian chief, who stated that 
the metal was dug from Tarasca. The mine was worked by 
various Spaniards and later acquired for the Crown of Spain. 
It was extensively worked, barring certain periods during 
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Apache wars, until the epoch of the French intervention, when 
the shafts and tunnels are said to have been concealed by the 
administrador, Don Juan Moreno, an Imperialist, who was 
forced to seek safety in flight. After the restoration of peace, 
Tarasca was looked for in vain, and to the present time no one 
is certain of its location, though the mine now known as 
Ubarbo is believed to be the Tarasca. Ubarbo had been ex- 
tensively worked when re-discovered, years ago, and the 
shafts and tunnels concealed under earth and brush. Rich 
pillars of ore were found in the drifts, and the mine corre- 
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sponds in many respects with the description in the archives of 
the American consulate at Guaymas. 

But the lost mine about which tradition gathers thickest is 
Taiopa, supposed to be located in the Sahuaripa district. in So- 
nora. Little documentary evidence exists to prove Taiopa a 
reality, and that has evidently been manufactured by unscru- 
pulous manipulators. A wealthy Mexican gentleman recently 
made a trip to Madrid, and after minute search, at great ex- 
pense, found absolutely no data to prove that such a mine was 
worked for the Crown of Spain, and no reliable data in the 
Mexican archives or elsewhere to prove that such a mine was 
ever known. But quite as trustworthy as most written doc- 
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uments are the traditions gathered from the Pima Indians. 
They stoutly maintain that Taiopa exists, and a few claim to 
know its locality. Small quantities of very rich ore are occa- 
sionally sold at the mountain mining camps, and all attempts 
to follow the Indians to the spot where it is found, or bribe 
them to reveal it, have failed. Wanting but little in addition 
to the corn they grow, they are imbued with a superstition 
that if they reveal the locality of a mine they will instantly 
drop dead. Toone unacquainted with the Indian character 
this statement may seem incredible ; but any prospector or 
miner in the Sierra Madre will affirm its truth. Large sums 
of money have been offered the Pimas to tell where the mina 
tapada is. They scorn money, and the only open sesame is 
mescal, by the liberal use of which the Indian may be made 
to disclose many things, but so far he has held inviolate his 
vow to reveal to no mortal man the famous Taiopa. But the 
fascinating secret, in part, has been revealed toa woman. All 
tales of lost mines have for their central figure a grateful In- 
dian, and this story is in that particular monotonously like the 
rest. The facts so far as I have been able to discover are the 
following : 

About a year and a half ago an old Pima chief fell ill in one 
of the valley pueblos, and wascured by a Mexican lady so well 
known and so estimable that her statement is universally ac- 
cepted. The old Indian returned to his tribe, and from time 
to time sent her rich bits of ore, which assayed thousands of 
dollars to the ton. All her efforts to induce him to lead her to 
the mine were futile. He said the Great Spirit would strike 
him dead if he did. Last summer the plucky sefiora went to 
the mountains and lived among the Indians for three months, 
doctoring the sick, and giving presents of calico and gay rib- 
bons to the women and small quantities of mescal to the men 
of the tribe. She became convinced beyond doubt that the 
spot from which the rich ore came was Taiopa. The chief ad- 
mitted that it was the mina fapada, that was worked when he 
wasaboy. After much persuasion and the gift of a goodly 
portion of the fiery product of the maguey, he directed two 
women of the tribe to take her to within a few yards of the 
mine, that she might discover it unaided and save the Indians 
from the penalty of sudden death for revealing it. Overjoyed 
at gaining so much, the Mexican woman had two burros 
packed with provisions, and mounted on mules the three 
women set out. They traveled mostly at night, passing 
through deep cafions and over lofty mountain passes. The 
fourth night, some hours after dark, the Indian women led her 
into a deep cafion and paused a short distance from a large 
rock. In the dim moonlight an old arrastra was seen, and 
across the cafion was a large ore dump, from which opened a 
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tunnel. The woman gathered bits of ore from the dump and 
arrastra, but was hurried away by the Indians, who said they 
would be killed if they delayed beyond the time given them by 
the chief. They traveled until the moon went down, rested a 
few hours, and went on before daylight, completely baffling 
the Mexican woman as to the route they had brought her. 
They arrived at the pueplo at nightfall, and having taken four 
days to reach the mine and but one to return, the obvious con- 
clusion was that she had been led about in a circle—a curious 
method of putting at rest the complex Indian conscience. 

Despairing of gaining more, the Mexican woman returned 
to her home. In September she returned with her young son, 
a mozo and a few burros, to search for the elusive Taiopa. In 
crossing Rio Aros the mozoand two of the burros were 
drowned. Disappointed but not discouraged, the plucky 
woman left her son to work at a mining camp, and returned 
to the valley for fresh supplies, promising to return and prose- 
cute the search. May her courage be rewarded by all the 
treasure tradition attributes to the famed Taiopa ! 

Other lost mines of which one hears innumerable tales are 
Reina Mercedes and the Casa Blanca, which are said to have 
been the property of the Crown during the Spanish occupation 
of Mexico. Both have probably been re-discovered and worked 
today, under other names. The Reina Mercedes is said by the 
Pima Indians to be one of the rich Conchefio group of mines, 
and the Case Blanca the Casitas mine, thirty miles west of 
Mulatos. Near Casitas is an ancient mine, now worked by a 
Mexican company, that had open cuts on the surface for more 
than a mile, and several miles of underground workings, when 
re-denounced by the Mexicans. Near this mine, where a once 
large church has fallen into ruins, were found two copper 
bells, bearing the name of Guadalupe de Taiopa ; thus lead- 
ing many to believe that the Tajos mine is .the long-lost 
Taiopa. 

In searching for the lost mines of Mexico, with their fasci- 
nating traditions of buried treasure, few stop to consider the 
conditions under which they were worked. Ledges that were 
considered enormously rich by the Spaniards would yield no 
profit now, with the low price of silver and the high prices of 
freight and labor. During the Spanish occupation labor and 
food cost the mine owner comparatively nothing. As mules 
were scarce and expensive, all transportation of supplies to the 
mines and of bullion to the ports of Guaymas or Mazatian was 
done by Indians, a carga of three hundred pounds being the 
weight each one carried on his back. The ore was crushed in 
arrastras, the motive power being Indians, who also mixed by 
treading with bare feet the pulp with quicksilver and other 
elements to form amalgam. ‘This was disastrous to the health, 
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the quicksilver penetrating to the blood, stiffening the bones 
and making old men of mere boys. 

The cost of mining in the Sierra Madre today is more than 
twice as great as it was some forty years ago. To make even 
a modest profit, great economy must be exercised, and strict 
business methods prevail in every department—facts that are 
at last becoming evident in the mining world, which long held 
the occupation of delving for the treasures of Mother Earth as 
a “‘gamble.’’ No occupation, despite its hardships and isola- 
tion, offers richer rewards than mining, which imbues the 
delver with radiant hope that any day may bring to light a 
bonanza, rich as tradition tells us is the mysterious Taiopa. 

Matachic, Chihuahua, Mex. 


A MIDWINTER MAYING. 


BY CHARLES AMADON MOODY. 


HE Philosopher admits that the second week 
in January is midwinter according to the al- 
manac and all his own previous experience. 
But this is his first winter in the land of 
sunshine. And when the birds sing May, 
and the sky smiles May, and tender breezes 
breathe May, and wild flowers spell May on 
field and hillside, what twelve-year-old phi- 

losopher would pin his faith to an unconvincing calendar? 
Therefore he stands stoutly to it that he and I went a-maying 
on the fourteenth day of January, this year of early rains. The 
fragrant trophies of our day-long hunt in and about the Ar- 
royo Seco—more than thirty varieties of spring flowers—lend 
color (indeed, all the colors of the rainbow, and some besides) 
to his assertion. 

“And anyway, papa, we couldn’t have gone januarying, 
because there isn’t any such word.’’ 

This clinches the argument, and we turn to count over our 
treasures. 

First come the poppies, as they were last in the gathering. 
Scores of their red-gold cups had offered themselves to us 
earlier in the day, but we knew where a closely-packed acre of 
them must be crossed on our way home and waited till then 
for the few hundred we wanteu. ‘‘Greedy,’’ did you say? 
Not so. Like Clive in India, we were amazed at our own 
moderation. For though the poppy-fields have been aglow 
for more than two weeks, and hundreds of visitors have come 
and gone away loaded down with burnished blooms, not a flaw 
appears in that royal robe, close-woven and flung over whole 
acres of ground. Brave show as our poppies make here in the 
room, they are but as a handful of sand to the sea-shore, com- 
pared with what were left. 
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Here is a great cluster of ‘‘shooting stars ’’— Dodecatheon 
Clevelandii is but an ungainly name forso brilliant and graceful a 
flower.* We found one level field on the first bench of the ar- 
royo well sprinkled with the gay beauties a week ago, and 
counted ourselves most fortunate. But today, a mile further 
north, we came upon a bank dipping steeply northward into a 
narrow little ravine, and there we found such a display of 
floral fireworks as quite eclipsed its forerunner. Each sturdy 
flower shaft rose tall and straight, then seemed to explode into 
a shower of blossoms, for all the world like some miniature 
sky-rocket. And such blossoms! The reflexed petals of some of 
them are the purest of lilac through most of their length, on 
some the lilac grades daintily into white, others are milk-white. 
Lilac and white alike merge at the base of petal into a yellow 
that varies from bright lemon to almost green. This is sharply 
cut off by a rim of rich purple or dark scarlet, prolonged over 
part of the beak into which the anthers gather, but giving 
place as sharply to a circle of greenish yellow from which the 
sharp style protrudes like the bill of some giant mosquito. It 
this description sounds fantastic, it is the fault of the writer. 
The flowers themselves are marvels of delicate beauty, nor is 
the aristocratic perfume of the cyclamen lacking. 

These wild Canterbury bells (Phacelia Whitlavia) were col- 
lected from several sunny hillsides. Later on, their large and 
exquisitely-shaped blossoms of dark purple will appear in 
great profusion, but today a few dozen made us thankful. The 
two other Phacelias among our finds—the wild heliotrope with 
small purplish blue flowers set close on a raceme curiously 
coiled upon itself, and another of almost bushy habit fairly 
covered with blue blossoms—are less notable singly, but as 
yet far more numerous and conspicuous. 

Our three lupine cousins are among the showiest of this 
day’s gathering. These large maroon-and-white flowers, al- 
most odorless themselves, though the coarse, hairy stems 
leave the hands smelling strongly of string-beans, came from 
high on a gravelly and almost barren hillside, steep and slip- 
pery enough to give even the agile Philosopher some trouble 
about his footing. The smaller blue and white one (Lupinus 
bicolor) fragrant, with leaves like a six fingered hand spread 
wide open, grew on a gentler slope and in richer soil. The 
third variety (much to the Philosopher’s delight) proves to be 
no third at all, but only such specimens of Lupinus bicolor as 
have been fertilized, and so have doffed their virgin garb of 
blue and white to don a richer wedding gown of reddish-purple. 

The wild peony was in bloom before New Year's, and on 
many plants the fruit has begun to form. The somber red 
flowers on their tough stems, though odorous, lay but doubtful 
claim to consideration on the score of beauty. Very different 


* See frontispiece. 
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is the case with the vivid scarlet of the ‘‘ Indian paint-brush ”’ 
and that Pentstemon which children call the ‘‘ scarlet bugler.’’ 
These two are alike in more than color—indeed, we might 
easily fancy them the chummiest of companions, so closely to- 
gether did they stand on the sandy, stony floor of the arroyo. 

No modest, shrinking violet is Viola Pedunculata, the wild 
yellow pansy—‘‘ Johnny-jump-up”’ a friend of the Philoso- 
pher’s prefers to call it. These which we have were lifting 
their pretty faces right among the ‘‘shooting-stars ’’ and almost 
as high ; nor need they fear the comparison. While we are at 
it, suppose we sort out the rest of our yellow beauties. Three 
kinds of cups may well enough go side by side—sun-cups, 
cream-cups, and lustrous buttercups. The first is an evening 
primrose, the second is of the poppies, while the third for 
some esoteric reason has been christened by the botanists 
‘little frog’’—Ranunculus. The Philosopher fancies most 
the gold-yellow of the sun-cup,<I am inclined to prefer the 
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lighter tint of the cream-cup, yet the glistening polish of the 
buttercup is after all the oldest friend. With these we put the 
tall Western wall-flowcr, deliciously fragrant; and “ tidy- 
tips,’’ that trimmest of all the daisies with its yellow rays 


‘ 


evenly tipped with white; and golden ‘ suushine’”’ (aeria 
gracilis). Only a few of each of these fall to our lot, but as 
the season draws on they will be counted by millions. Add 
the tiny yellow forget-me-nots, for their rich orange color (they 
have none of the honey-sweet fragrance of the wild white 
forget-me-not which we also have), twine among them some of 
these golden threads of dodder—the parasitic ‘‘ love-vine ’’— 
and there we have a study in yellows that might well drive an 
artist to despair. 

These twigs of buckthorn, each crowned with a cluster of 
feathery white, came from a steep bank on which the little 
trees stood so close and full of bloom as to give the effect of an 
unbroken fleecy curtain. The long sprays of wild white clem- 
atis—‘‘ virgin’s bower” is none too poetical a name for it— 
were clambering over the trees on a neighboring slope. We 
almost missed these, taking the vine from a little distance for 
the wild cucumber whose smaller white starry flowers were as 
early out as the large dark ones of the wild peony. But it is 
an excellent rule for a flower-hunt—and may have its uses 
elsewhere—not to be sureof anything, until you ave sure of it. 
So we climbed a little nearer to the doubtful blooms and were 
well rewarded for our pains. Not far away we came upon 
these wild-pea blossoms, cream-white faintly lined and flushed 
with pink, exquisitely perfumed and set amidst graceful, ferny 
foliage—one could hardly ask for a flower more nearly perfect. 
We found the first of these during Christmas week, and their 
time of bloom is already almost over. 

Carefully tucked away in one corner of our basket, now al- 
most empty, are some of the dearest, daintiest of all our spring- 
time visitors, Gil/ia tricolor and Nemophila insignis. ‘‘ Bird’s- 
eyes’ and ‘‘ baby-blue-eyes ’’ their lovers call them, and who 
ever saw and failed to love them? The Philosopher declares 
that the baby-blue-eyes wear precisely the blue of Yale, and as 
a native of the City of Elms he has had opportunity to learn 
that tint. The faint lilac of the little bird’s-eyes, turning to 
bright gold in the tube of the corolla save for five dark purple 
spots, make a color combination charming beyond description. 
We had to cross some fields today where no step could be 
taken but at the cost of crushing many of these frail beauties 
under foot. 

Half a dozen Brodiaeas—the blue cluster lily or wild hya- 
cinth —just one pink prickly phlox, a single blue ‘‘ skull-cap’’ 
(the quaintest little joker of them all), some clove-scented 
blossoms of the violet night-shade, and a handful of ground 
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pink and alfilarilla—there is only the empty basket left. But 
the deft hands of the Mistress of the Manse have been busy 
with our tribute, and behold! the room is full of the sweet- 
ness and light of our wild flowers. We let our thoughts run 
back to Januaries spent in other lands—no need to run over 
the long catalogue of woes, from driving sleet in zero weather 
to the drizzle and slush of a ‘‘ January thaw” — and do not won- 
der at the result of the Philosopher’s meditations :—‘‘ It’s 
lucky everyone doesn’t really know how lovely Southern Cal- 
ifornia is to live in, because there wouldn’t be anyone left to 
live anywhere else.’’ 


LosT—A MAN. 


NLY six months ago we sat under rust- 
ling cottonwoods in the land we ail 
loved and all had earned the right to 

love—Dr. Elliott Coues, the fresh-faced, 

gray-beard dean; and Frederick Webb 

Hodge, the serious hero of the Enchant- 

ed Mesa and all it means, and probably 

the logical successor to the dean’s man- 
tle as our foremost scientific editor ; and 

George Parker Winship, the young giant 

of the MSS.; and the Cowboy-who-Cares ; 

and the little girl who was born to the 
care. Comadre ’Pita stood massive behind our chairs and waved 
away the flies, and urged us (who had no need of urging) to despoil her 
cherished chickens and Tuyo’s pet squabs and the golden-brown sujpa- 
pillas; with that in her face which would make any woman on earth 
fair to look upon. A// was good—the delicious hospitality of the In- 
dian friends whose faces beamed on all for the one’s sake ; and the New 
Mexican sky, unsullied as Truth ; and the touch of men that had toiled 
for the same Truth’s sake and now were met where it was best to meet. 
In all the wavering shadows of the leaves upon us, there was no shadow 
of what was to come. Yet it was already written. As the rest of us 
look back to that flawless day in Juan Rey’s patio I fancy we shall not 
escape some twinge that we could not better read the lines under 
those clear, genial eyes. Already Dr. Coues was a doomed man. Al- 
ready he suspected it—and allowed no one else to. The weariness and 
bruises of a long, hard trip in springless wagons would soon wear off, 
and our Nestor be himself again. Even his last letters, months after, 
did not convey a sense of apprehension. But now, we know he knew. 

It is foolish, generally, to say of any man that loss of him leaves a 
vacancy which cannot be filled. Somehow, sometime, it is filled. Per- 
haps not tomorrow, perhaps not with the identical roundness. But the 
gap is filled, and life and thought march on. There is only one public 
relation in America in which a capital loss is irreparable—and that is one 
of the several relations which have lost Elliott Coues. He was a born 
lexicographer, and a graduate one ; but a later Century Dictionary will 
find his substitute. He stood at the head of American ornithology—but 
birds will last a long time, and we can breed scholars forthem. But the 
West cannot fill his shoes. By the time another could learn what he 
knew, there will be no more West—except on the maps. Asa field of 
research it will not, of course, wholly have passed away ; but it will be 
hopelessly dwindled, sophisticated, plastered. It is passing now, with 
rapidity that to the student is frightful. The ‘“‘Great American Desert’’ 
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‘is no more—nay, it is no longer quite credible. The wilderness is tamed 
with homes. The frontier is only a memory ; the eye-witnesses of it are 
dying off, its scant documents are wasting or lost, its very aborigines 
are being wiped off the slate by benovolent assimilation a little more 
cruel and much more sweeping than whisky. And meantime, 90 per 
cent. of what money and impulse can be drummed up for American 
scholarship goes abroad to exploit the nursery myths which have en- 
dured some thousands of years already, and would “keep” a few thou- 
sand more. The only thing it is impossible to make broadly interesting 


DR. COUES IN 1885. 
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LOST-A MAN. 


to Americans is America. 
It is more interesting, it is 
more significant. But it has 
not the backing of super- 
stition and a certain intellec- 
tual snobbery. Perhaps the 
largest fame of this man 
who won large fame in many 
lines was that he was an 
American scholar, American 
in time. His other activi- 
ties, many and high as they 
were, do not seem to me so 
sure of lasting distinction. 
Dictionaries and ornitholo- 
gies we shall keep on mak- 
ing, world without end ; but 
whenever hereafter the stu- 
dent shall turn to the Amer- 
ican history of the West, he 
will have to deal with Coues, 
There will be no other edi- 
tions of Lewis and Clark, 
Zebulon Pike, Fowler, Lar- 
penteur; for the monumen- 
tal works of Coues are de- 
finitive ; nor will there ever 
be a short cut to royal knowl- 
edge of the West without 
reckoning these pioneer re- 
cords. Such a field will not 
always be caviare to the general ; and the loss of the last scholar who 
saw those great transitions with his own eyes and studied all the data in 
that essential light, is literally as irreparable as to the human friends 
who will never find just the same man again behind some other face. 

It is not unscientific to say that even in the human relation science 
could not afford this loss. A scholar in the broadest sense, a scientist in 
the true use of an abused term, ‘‘a man for a’ that,’’ undried by tireless 
detail and the very genius of precision ; of sane ‘‘ horse-sense’’ and the 
broader manhood which so seldom inhabits with dusty authority, Dr. 
Coues was an extraordinary figure even amid the brave but woefully 
small band of American scholars of America. In the whole United 
States there have been but three men one would reasonably rank in the 
same class: Bandelier, Matthews and Coues. Even Parkman may be 
excluded, both because of his exclusive bent to history, and because his 
field training—though enough to guide him as the greatest of all our his- 
torians—was mere kindergarten to the frontier experience of these our 
three giants of the West. A few magnificent juniors are growing up, 
and will save what Time shall permit to be saved, But when the last of 
these three shall have crossed the long divide, the Golden Age of West- 
tern science will have closed, 

The same unsmothered humanity, the same willful humor which made 
the college boy of 40 years ago a thorn in the side of prim professors, 
were vital to the coil but chastened and balanced. They inform all 
Coues’s work ; and in one of the last letters he ever wrote, just before he 
passed under the surgeon’s knife, they sparkle grimly but unafraid. 
Such a man never would have dried up to the proverbial scientific 
mummy. He humanized whatever he did, without sacrifice of exactness. 
No one surpassed him in the esoteric equipment ; and as a ‘‘ readable” 
scientist he was easily unrivaled. He was human enough to love and 
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hate—to love the true, to hate the sham, with that wholeheartedness 
which is, after all, the guarantee of all progress. Virtue nor truth was 
ever yet advanced by the nice little people who dare not be “ impolite.” 
Yet of course Coues was no Berserker—but a trained force not atrophied 
by the training. Even as a critic, I do not know of anyone in the 
United States to replace him. His reviews—particularly in the Nation, 
the foremost of our reviews—were in the very forefront of American crit- 
icism ; unsurpassed as to competency, even in a rally to which only ex- 
perts are called, and of a vitality all hisown. He never took a volume 
as a blackboard to show off his learning ; he was absolutely free from a 
common wiseacre jealousy and a still commoner timidity; and he had none 
of that fear of warm praising which is a commoner fault of critics than 
fear to riddle asham. A vital force like his is not lost even among the 
dry bones of knowledge. It was worth more than a whole battery of 
automatic science dry-washers; if for no other reason, because it at- 
tracted to science the thing science most needs and finds hardest to get 
—which is recruits. When it shall come to be more widely understood 
that science is not necessarily mummification ; that, unless predis to 
embalming, one may be a true scientist and still a living man with mag- 
netism for young and old, hopeful, vital, round—why, then it will not be 
a half so herd to induce young men to look toward science as a life-work 
and to choose it while they still have blood in their veins. I am not at 
all sure that we ought not to count this quality even among the high at- 
tainments of this true man, true friend, true American. 

Dr. Coues was born in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 9, 1842, of studious 
stock ; and in due course took his degrees as A. B., A. M., M. D. and Ph. 
D. Asacollege boy he was already a serious ornithologist, and before 

uation was in the service of the Smithsonian. In war times his 
collaterally) important career as an army surgeon began ; his first post 
being at Whipple, in Arizona. These long professional years on the 
frontier were in his case (as in that of Dr. Washington Matthews) of the 
highest value to science ; and led logically to still further education in 
the frontier. It was largely due to this that he was so incomparably 
equipped for his later work, both in zodlogy and history. It is impossi- 
ble to give here anything like a résumé of the activities of a man so tire- 
less in so many fields of science. Such a compend may be found in the 
Nation of Jan. 4,1900. Dr. Coues was a member of scores of the leading 
scientific bodies of the world. His publications include about 1000 
titles. Most prominent amid his prodigious accomplishment were his 
definitive editing of the great American explorers of the West—Lewis 
and Clark, Pike, Fowler, Larpenteur ; a translation and connotation of 
Father Garcés’s diary of a journey to California in 1775 was left in type, 
and will be ae out by F. W. Hodge—the monumental labor he did 
on the Century Dictionary, and, in ornithology, hig Key to North Amer- 
ican Birds, his Field Ornithology, and many more. The Xey, particu- 
larly, is the American ornithologist’s technical bible. 

On Christmas day, 1899, this brave man and great one died in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Thus untimely, American scholarship 
loses one of its leaders; and every American scholar a helpful mentor. 
This little Western magazine, to which he had long been a devoted 
friend and with which, despite his overwhelming duties elsewhere, he 
had specifically allied himself, has perhaps no keener loss than its big- 
gers and betters ; but none can feel the loss more keenly. 

Cuas. F, LUMMIS. 
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FAMILIAR BIRDS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY ELIZAGETH AND JOSEPH ORINNELL. 
THE MOCKING BIRD. 


HE cities of Southern California are set in 

‘* peaceful woods.” Numerous varieties of 

trees and shrubs and vines cluster about the 
homes of rich and lowly, making ideal haunts for 
the singing birds. And yet it is common to hear 
strangers remark on the ‘‘ scarcity of birds.’’ There 
are plenty of them in plain sight if one has cultivated 
the artof seeing them. A noted humorist has ‘ ob- 
served that two classes of individuals visit our Land of 
Paradise. One class looks at things, the other class sees 
things.”” One may be looking at birds and never see 
them, for lack of a trained eye, the same as he would 
miss seeing other features of a landscape. Our birds are 
not gaudy, many of them resembling the appearance of 
their haunts in color. King of them all, by birth and 
common consent, is the mocking bird. He is a born aris- 
tocrat from the crown of his graceful head to the tip of 
his dainty foot. He morever acts in the capacity of police- 
man, giving the signal of approach of danger, whistling a 
shrill warning understood perfectly by his fellow citizens. One 
easily recognizes this note. He is seldom seen farther north 
than Santa Barbara county, and is at his best in and near our 
orange groves. And he is with us the whole year, flitting soul 
of the trees and shrubs, embodied voice of all Nature’s pro- 
fusion. But he does not sing the whole year. He ‘‘ hangs his 
harp on the willows’’ or the eucalyptus trees, after nesting 
time, only to bring it forth at the height of the tourist season 
as if to ravish the heartof the stranger. ‘‘Westand and listen 
with delight to this grand concert of Nature’s great musician, 
his voice ever changing, ever sweet,’’ until suddenly, but for 
his form, we have before us a motherless young turkey, or a 
lost chicken. And the famous singer delights in abrupt 
changes ‘‘ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’’ even the 
very severe, as many a victim can testify when he rushes out 
of his door to rescue what he supposes to be some wounded 
creature, only to be greeted by a saucy mocker from his perch 
on the house cresting. For more than half of the year the 
mocking bird spends his time in listening or studying his 
pieces. He is the best listener in the world. His whole atti- 
tude is an animated ‘‘ hark!” He is literally ‘‘all ears.” 
Then, when he does begin to sing, he never quits unless for 
his meals. He is not afraid of the ‘‘ night air,’’ nor does he 
pay the least respect to the desires of those who would sleep. 
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Once disturbed from his slumbers by this midnight carouser the 
tourist in his chamber may as well sit bolt upright in his bed 
and listen and laugh, for it is certain he will not doze off again 
until the reveler in the tree outside has worn his throat 
hoarse. Save for these singing months the mocker is heard 
little but for his short shrill screams as he makes-believe chase 
some other birds from his haunts. 

When singing, he seeks a pinnacle, but when nesting or 
otherwise engaged, this free and easy bird chooses shrubs or 
low trees. He is not shy, but easily tamed, even coming at the 
call of those with whom he is familiar. One may be wishing 
for a glimpse of the famous songster and peering into the 
farthest trees or sky to make him out, when, lo! within a few 
feet, if one be alert to movement and color, the little fellow 
may be seen sitting or noiselessly dropping from his perch as 
fearless as a caged canary. In flight the mocker is as still as 
a falling leaf, merely flitting, with hardly a movement of the 
wings, hence the stranger thinks him difficult to find. If in 
one of his listening, dreamy moods, the bird challenges one to 
catch him, moving lazily and for a short distance. If a hungry 
spell is on hiin, he darts quickly to the ground, where he 
peeps longingly under the garden seats as if wishing you would 
take the trouble of moving them so he might help himself to the 
bugs. But he is a poor pedestrian. He never walks, like a 
blackbird, though, if there be some inducement ahead of him, 
he will hop quite a distance, listening as he goes, with head 
erect, and dainty tread as if he spurned the ground. It is 
when he is on the ground that the mocker is more easily iden- 
tified. His feathers lie close, and he hops on tiptoe, careful 
that the point of his tail clears the grass. He makes himself 
taller than he really is in his anxiety to take in the whole of 
the situation. He is accused of domineering over other birds, 
with some reason, though his bark is worse than his bite, for 
he seldom actually attacks a fellow creature, contenting him- 
self with scolding. Few birds really care for his noise. He 
doesn’t mean anything by it. 

It is difficult for even those most familiar with the birds to 
distinguish the male from the female mocking bird, when the 
former is not singing. He isa little smaller than his mate, a 
trifle clearer and purer of tint. The upper parts are ashy grey, 
the lower parts greyish-white. The wings are blackish-brown, 
with white stripes at the base, more conspicuous in flight. 
The outer tail feathers are white, the others being mixed 
brown and white. The bill and feet are black. The length 
of the bird from tip of beak to tip of tail is about ten inches. 

By the first of April our musician has attained the object of 
his voluble courting, although he continues his melody far 
into the summer. His quiet mate does the nest-building, with 
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only an occasional ‘‘lift’’ from her loquacious lord. He would 
much rather mimic his fellows, including the postman’s whistle, 
than turn mechanic. And the parent birds make no secret of 
their intentions or achievements. It is not difficult to locate 
their nest. They will show you exactly where it is, screaming 
all the way. The nest itself cannot be termed a work of fine 
art, for it is loosely built of coarse material—just whatever 
comes handy, grass and string and leaves. It is usually in a 
shrub or a low tree, the pepper or the peach or the Monterey 
cypress. They may build for successive years in the same 
locality, but not often in the same tree. The eggs are four in 
number, rarely five, a little smaller than a robin’s egg, bluish- 
green with brown freckles. It is seldom that more than two of 
the young reach maturity. From many broods watched we have 
concluded that if a pair of mockers succeed in rearing one out 
of the four that usually hatch they do very well. But they do 
not despair, for two or three broods in a season make some 
amends for disappointment. There are several reasons for 
this shortage. Bird fanciers employ boys to watch and capture 
the young as soon as hatched, as the mocker is more easily 
raised by hand than most birds. Not half the birds stolen by 
the boys, however, reach the fancier. They are experimented 
with on the way, lost, abused, and confined in too narrow 
limits. We boast of a law in favor of the song birds, but, 
alas, it is little operative. Another enemy of these birds is 
the cat. She is very fond of mocking bird, and may often be 
seen creeping through the garden shrubs to locate a nest. 
Little heaps of feathers here and there tell the story. 

As to food, the mocker, young or old, is not particular. He 
will relish almost anything—from pie and gingerbread to fruit 
and bugs (but not angle worms). If food is placed in a con- 
venient spot, the parent birds will bring their young as soon 
as they are able to fly and teach them to pick up the morsels. 
It is slow and tedious work, the art of teaching young mockers 
how toeat. Their appetite is keen, but the ability to help 
themselves is tardy in development. One needs no more en- 
tertaining company in a Southern California garden than a 
brood of young mockers just out of the nest. Their voices 
are coaxing and shrill. They cry constantly for food from 
dawn until dark. Occasionally one has the pleasure of seeing 
four birdlings near together, each leaning forward with flutter- 
ing wings and open mouth. Next day there are two in 
place of four, and the observer grows anxious. Then only 
one squeaks its hungry plaint, while, more than likely, by the 
third or fourth day, the parent birds sit mournfully on the 
nearest loquat and look reproachfully at space. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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STAGING IN THE SIERRAS. 


BY (DAH MEACHAM STROBRIDOE. 


ROSSING the Sierra Nevada today in a Pull- 
man, with all the luxuries of modern travel, 

I am reminded of a trip I made over the 

same route back in the ’60’s. 

It had been raining incessantly for days ; 
and San Francisco’s gutters were running 
with water up to the curbs. 

With the old Chrysopolis pitching and 
rolling in the storm as she churned her way 
up the Sacramento river, we ate a supper 
served on dishes that refused to maintain 

their equilibrium ; and later, in our berths, could hear the 
roaring of the storm all night. The wind wasa gale; the 
rainfall had become a deluge. 

Morning found us at Freeport, but there was no abatement 
of the storm, and the country seemed afloat. A transfer was 
made to the railroad there—called now, I believe, the Placer- 
ville branch of the Southern Pacific. 

Through the leaky roofs of the rather primitive coaches the 
water dripped into the laps of the women, or ran down the 
necks of the men. Tiny rivulets found their way under the 

mgers’ feet. People stared at each other in gloomy 

silence ; for the rain against the windows made it impossible to 
see out. Nor did the conditions change during our thirty- 
mile ride to Latrobe, El Dorado county, at that time the ter- 
minus of the railroad. 

Here, three six-horse stages and a fast freight wagon 
evolved themselves out of the general dampness, and passen- 
gers and luggage were transfered to them through mud and 
slush knee deep. Once seated within—every place was filled 
—fingers outside fastened us in, buttoning close the leather 
curtains ; and with hat brims turned down, and coat collars 
turned up, passengers sat in semi-darkness listening to the 
pelting of the storm. Rain overhead; mud underfoot. It 
seemed as if the whole bottom had fallen out of heaven’s res- 
ervoir. 

The stages lurched, and rocked, and rolled their way up 
toward the mountains. Everything was too depressing to per- 
mit such exchanging of jokes as generally comes to those who 
are shut up together in a coach on a long journey. 

Placerville reached, we were told that there had not been a 
day without storms for three weeks, and not a moment’s res- 
spite from the continual downpour for four days. 

The station platform of the bustling little town where the 
stages drew up was covered with mud-spattered men in oil- 
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skins, weeping oceans of rainwatery tears as their owners 
moved our way to peer into the stages and stare at the woman 
who, with her little daughter, was tempting providence in 
crossing the mountains in a midwinter storm. 

Afternoon found the stages encountering less mud, the road 
leading up among the pine trees and granite boulders of the 
higher altitudes. Climbing the grade at Slippery Ford, where 
the road reached up over a smooth granite floor, the horses 
would not have had footing if the stage company had not 
macadamized the so-called ‘‘ford.’’ The rain turned to sleet, 
and that turned to snow. On to Strawberry Valley, where 
supper, comfortable beds, and a breakfast eaten by candle-light 
were followed by seats in sleighs replacing the stages. 

The driver of one of the sleighs—which were simply coaches 
on runners— was the historic Hank. Hank Monk, with his 
characteristic drawling speech; his slow, awkward move- 
ments, and clumsy way of reaching for the whip, or gathering 
up the reins. But, oh! the magic of his touch! Instinct- 
ively, the horses seemed to know that it was a master hand 
that guided them; and they leaped forward into the snowy 
road at the message Hank sent them down the telegraph line 
of leathers. 

Fresh horses every twelve miles; and every horse ‘‘ driven 
for all he was worth.’’ The me with the sharp air 
stinging their ears, flakes whirling into their faces, awoke to 
the delightful exhilaration of a sleigh-ride over the heights 
amidst the finest mountain scenery, with the prince of reins- 
men holding the ribbons. 

No one could remain under mental depression hearing him 
encourage his team with his quaint (and sometimes profane) 
language. 

‘Git out o’ here, ye skunk! What’s the matter with ye, 
ye old devil? Aint ye never goin’ to straighten yer traces? 
Go it! ye danged old rat, goit! I say ; I’m here behind ye. 
Git up ! G’ lang there! ’fore I snake the hide off’n ye! Whoop 
lo, Charley! You Baldy, git inter yercollar! Git up! G’ 
lang ! ” 

Such were the ejaculations we heard to the accompaniment 
of the sleigh-bells. The voice from the interior of the bundle 
of furs on the box was never silent a moment. 

Stories of Hank Monk’s driving have grown threadbare ; 
but anyone who has ever sat beside him as he guided his 
horses with that unerring precision which must have been a 
gift of the gods, can never recall the experience without a 
thrill of delight tingling through the veins and a wild longing 
to enjoy the sensation once more ;. wishing that the stage- 
coaching days were not forever gone, and that poor old Hank 
were not dead and under the sod. 
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Bofore us was the mountain, an illimitable mass of downy 
snow. Snow everywhere ; underfoot, overhead. The pines 
and firs and tamaracks were so heavily laden that the branches 
bent downward until the tips were buried in the snow on the 
ground. Where the snowfall of a few days before had half 
thawed and then frozen, it had encased the spines and leaves 
of every tree on the mountain in a glittering crystalline net- 
work of indescribable loveliness ; and all the while, soft, new 
flakes were falling and weighing down the branches more and 
more, till, grown into great unwieldy masses, they would sud- 
denly tumble off, and the boughs spring up again, bare and 
green, to their wonted places. Telegraph wires hung heavy, 
and were so coated with the frozen particles that—large as a 
ship’s cable—they sagged from the poles; the buried poles 
themselves looking like great daggers driven hilt deep into the 
bosom of the virgin snow. 

The sleighs dashed through half a mile of fog—a great 
fog bank that but made the cloudland scene the lovelier ; for 
while a fog from the sea seems always to hide something that is 
dark and unlovely, a mountain fog, in winter, suggests a 
world of white and radiant objects. And so, on through that 
enchanted fairyland, walled by the clouds and the snow, 
over the summit, past dark Tahoe, past the pines and the 
tamaracks and firs, on and on we dashed; and down the 
other slope of the mountain into Carson Valley. 

The other stages had gained upon us and passed us twice, 
only to be repassed in turn by Hank’s team, which he was 
putting to the test of speed. 

Finally we found ourselves racing in earnest. Down the 
eastern slope of the Sierras we dashed ; the fresh, mettlesome 
horses springing ahead under the lash of the driver, as in and 
out of ravines and cafions, swinging around sharp curves, 
tearing along the edge of more than one precipice, where the 
slightest miscalculation would have hurled us hundreds of feet 
below—down we raced where every turn must be estimated to 
a nicety—the snow struck back from the horses’ beating hoofs 
pelting us like snow balls, and the sharp wind cutting us in 
the face. 

Horses had been changed since the race began. The last 
time we passed the other two sleighs, Monk had greeted them 
with a jeer of derision, ending with a wild hurrah, as his six 
big horses jumped their length each time they threw their feet 
forward ; gaining—steadily gaining—at every spring. Still he 
was urging them on. 

We began to feel anxious ; this was entirely too exhilarat- 
ing ; and we remonstrated. He only redoubled his yelling ; 
and the lash of his long whip, circling in the air, sent forth a 
series of shots like a Chinese New Year celebration. 
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The pace was terrific fora mountain road. We were going 
like the wind when, of a sudden, horses, sleigh, passengers, 
driver and all were hurled in an inextricable mass into the soft 
snow at the upper side of the grade. Hank had himself dis- 
appeared—all but his boots—in the snow bank where he shot 
head-first. They pulled him out, none the worse for his tumble. 
He was a bit dazed for a minute ; but he had never loosened his 
grip on the reins. It took some time to straighten out the 
tangle ; and then we found that the tongue of the sleigh was 
snapped off close to the body of the vehicle. Before Hank 
had got it spliced with odd pieces of rope brought from no- 
body knew where, along came the other sleighs exulting. 

The tongue mended—‘‘with a hinge in the middle so as it 
’d work better ; so as to turn sharp corners easy,’’ said Hank— 
away we went, and Hank Monk deaf to all entreaties to ‘go 
slow.’’ Faster than ever; the horses now fairly flew over the 
snow, the “‘hinge’’ working beautifully, yet sometimes swing- 
‘ing the sleigh from side to side and perilously near the outer 
edge of the road. 

The speed was the speed of a comet, we thought, as he 
whipped, and shouted, and swore his six living whirlwinds 
into a pace that was making them winners all. Race them he 
would, and did ; and in spite of the mishap and broken tongue 
he beat his rivals into the valley where the sleigh was put 
aside and we were again transferred to stages that now took us 
through Carson City and Gold Hill to Virginia, the Mecca of 
all travelers back in the early 60’s. 

In this year of grace we make the trip in a few hours where 
it once took days. We gain in time; but afterall are we really 
the gainers? 

Humboldt, Nevada. 


OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN. 


tr was Old Bond Blue, the paper. Emily affected it 
and it typified the delicate impression of distinction 
conveyed by herself. The characters were rather 
large, free, and dashing within decided limits, be- 
speaking calm nerves, healthy muscles and an eye 
pleased with lineal harmonies ; such a hand as you 
eee not find among the signatures of fifty young 
women. To see it one must lament the era of the 
typewriter, and at the same time feel an agreeable 
Isom rey as to the person back of the pen. 
PULLMAN CaR “ MONTEZUMA,” NEAR LaS VEGAS. 
Dear but Deluded Payrienis—Now that I am well on my way I want 
to assure you in the words of my small cousin Jack, when we spell things 
he isn’t to know, ‘‘I understand puffickly what you mean!’ and I’m 
going to prove it as that blessed baby can’t always do. You have been 
on tenterhooks ever since I was fifteen lest I should fall in love unadvis- 
edly. Fancy it; the hardest-hearted damozel in Christendom! It wasn’t 
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specially flattering to me and it must have been harrowingto you. My 
having gone on to twenty-five without disgracing the family doesn’t seem 
to have reassured you an atom; I have felt itin the air all this time; 
papa is so stately with Norman Mather, so unnecessarily contemptuous 
of harmless little Max Greer—so significantly sociable with my beloved 
friend Irving Holmes! I’m so sorry I can’t like him quite well enough 
to make yoa happy, dearest Pater, but . . . Then mama has such a 
suppressed nervousness, invisible, I suppose, to any but my wicked eyes, 
whenever a new atiaché appears! Oh, it is all deliciously droll! Feel- 
ing vy oe myself, I have enjoyed the situation hugely. So did 
sister Janet before she finally demonstrated to you that heart entangle- 
ment does not necessarily paralyze the good head one may have inherited 
from one’s forbears (ahem !) by fixing her affections on Paul Hosking, a 
man even you couldn’t pick a flawin. Of course she had to follow her 
lord to the far Pacific, but even that has turned out a blessing in ambush 
since voila! it affords an asylum for a despair of a danghter,embarrassingl y 
beset by supernumerous suitors! . . . Ah, well, I congratulate you 
on being well rid of me; how eased and comfortable your shoulders 
must feel! To tell the honest truth Iam relieved myself; things were 
getting rather mixed and pressing, and it is so nice not to have to decide 
things. I think you may give your apprehensions a good long siesta, for 
I prefer to take my cowboys in Bret Harte’s books ; I never could live 
farther than six hourson the limited from New York ; I don’t half believe 
in even the climate, and I am going to run all Janet’s inflated rhapsodies 
to earth (excuse the mixed metaphor); I’ll send you the flat reality, 
honor bright. Not that she knows she’s fibbing, the dear, so much do 
love and a cheerful spirit and much imagination do for the deluded ; but 
there can’? be as nice people there as we know back home, and if there 
were they could never know each other as well and have as good times, 
they’re so busy making money and getting things settled and respect- 
able. Iam holding myself braced to see Janet in a sunbonnet and Paul 
in his shirt-sleeves. I suppose my bicycle toggery will be a nine days’ 
wonder, and as for golf I can picture the uncomprehending stare which 
will meet my mention of it. I expect the links there are all missing 
ones! Oh, I remember the eulogies of cousin Eleanor, but she has 
really traveled very little, and anyway she and I are decidedly different; 
our requirements would not be the same, and she would not miss hosts 
of things that I should. Devotedly, 
EMILy. 

Still Bond Blue, but with a nervous haste alternating with a dejected 

droop in the chirography. 


Casa ALEGRE, VALMIRA, CAL., 
Jan. 20. 

Dearest Mater and Pater—If you have sneers, prepare to sneer them 
now! But I think it would better be smiles or sighs of satisfaction, for, 
instead of a bursted bubble, I have to present you with a rose (or is ita 
lily ?) quite unbeholden to any sort of paint. California is nice enough, 
without any exaggeration. You musi respect my honesty ; it is some- 
thing at twenty-five to confess oneself humiliatingly mistaken, and I do 
that same with my face in the dust. 

They met me at the station, Janet in a gown ard hat to which I've 
not the remotest approach—her couturiére has a sister in Paris—Paul in 
an artistic combination of silk shirt, natty hat, carved leather belt, etc.; 
they were on their way home from—must I say it—the golf links; Paul 
is the finest player here, or anywhere I think, with one exception. The 
children—I had forgotten babies could be so rosy—wore darling peaked 
sombreros and have delightful manners. Janet actually looks younger 
than I do, and try as I might I could not discover a trace of lurking dis- 
eontent or patient resignation in her eyes, which are just as blue and 
more merry than of yore. Aswe drove home, it was toward evening, the 
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mountains were a dream of tender gradations in vaporous amethyst, rosy 
lilac and pink, rising to a heavenly irradiation, a soft suffusion of pure 
color on very highest summit, that brought tears to my eyes. —_ 
is pitiable when one tries it for such a purpose. Notwithstan , I said, 
** Why have you never told me how they are?’ Janet said, “ You try 
it, my dear!’ and I have. 

Farther on, a por Ihad noticed ahead developed itself into a horse 
and rider ; they dashed half past, then the black splendid brute creature 
wheeled chafing and snorting ; the equally splendid human creature in 
the saddle acknowledging Janet’s presentation to me with no cowboy air. 
He was riding to the mail he said, and halted to ask Paul something 
about oranges, Arrived at home that dreaded Chinaman met us at the 
door, in spotless raiment of some sort, his face abeam. I actually did 
not mind when he nodded at me and said, “How do?” The house was 
so full of flowers of such variety and perfection that I thought and said, 
poor innocent, that it was a pity to despoil the — just forme. Paul 
smiled, looked at Janet and said, ‘‘ How could we do too much for our 
first home visitor ?’’ 

The dinner was #o/ bacon and beans, and the felt-soled foreigner served 
it in a way to win even fastidious me. I wish we could create a vogue of 
celestial footgear among Eastern maids. Ti Lim was under a French 
chef in San Francisco for years, and I never tasted such soups and rolls 
and ices and delectable concoctions of all sorts outside of dear Paree. 
Thecakes come on the table not only with the most festive and elaborate 
icing, but with Latin and French inscriptions, often appropriate and al- 
ways amusing. Janet keeps only Ti Lim and baby’s nurse, but she seems 
hardly to have a household care. 

Here I stop to take breath, for the very next day began such a whirl 
of things that I am bewildered yet. I went out early on the little ombra 


opening off my room, and felt as though I had a proscenium box in some 
stu oom theater; the dawn effects on the mountains and valleys are 
as Idering in their way as the sunset pageant; the deep sre 


cafions yet brooding in sleep, with of snowy fog drifting off into 
their weird recesses ; the beautiful ville. long oad =! and Sail, with 
here and there a at ene in primrose luster where the sun strikes 
through some mountain gap ; the colossal shadows of the t eastern 
o 5 ay nor yor on the western sl and sky. Oh, it is all marvelous ! 

f all the rest of California is our Italy, this particular ion must be 
our Switzerland. Janet says if it moves me now I’ll be shaken to the 
foundations when I see it in storm, that it is infinitely more thrilling and 
dramatic. But here I am ree beg utterly futile again ! 

The next thing I noticed was that the garden bore up bravely under 
the heavy demands of the night before ; I said to myself, ‘‘ Have I ever 
seen roses before?’’ All along the sides of the tennis court (yes, the 
have one, if Janet told me I’d forgotten it) were great globular constel- 
lations of white and the ble _ sulphur ones they have 
here, By the brimming cement basin, which is really Paul’s and little 

’s swimming tank, a fascinating tangle of vivid bloom reflects 
itself in the water. 

Alma Tadema seats, in plaster or something, stand about, with pictur- 
esque sprays of Gold of — or Duchess or glowing red Henriette 
roses breaking the graceful Greek outlines, A coboea—that “ scandens” 
as I never would have believed—has gained the highest pinnacle of the 
children’s palm-thatched play-house, and the Japanese honeysuckle 
doesn’t even pretend to be deciduous here. And then the orchard, the 
miles and miles of orchard, deep malachite, bossy with cadmium spheres, 
each one polished and perfect, till they look impossible ; did I ever see 
oranges before? 

But I must get on or you will think I am making the most out of the 
natural charms to atone for other lacks. 

We have neighbors! not Indians or “ poor white trash,” but a Boston 
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man, he of the black ch , and his sister who keeps house for him— 
actually the Loraine Floyd that I heard of all through my years at Wel- 
lesley. She left the year before Ientered. Her brother, Eric, is a class- 
mate of Paul; strange I do not recall their mentioning either of them. 
Something made me figure to myself a goggled bas-bleu, eccentric in 
leather leggins, and a man as unbalanced as I then considered Paul to be 
on the subject of California. Whereas Loraine Floyd is a most charming 
and unique creature and deserves every bit of her Wellesley reputation ; 
while her brother—well, he deserves to be her brother. They invited 
me to ride up Madrofio Cafion with them the second morning. Paul 
went with us ; I rode Janet’s Fairy, such a pretty bay avimal, but I 
should have liked to re-christen her Demon, such a dance she led me. 
Paul simply took it for granted I knew how to ride and could manage a 
brute that gives Janet no trouble, but I think he has changed his mind, 
much to my chagrin. All thetime Mr. Floyd was saying the brightest 
things I couldn’t half keep up my end I was so ——_ with my 
disconcerting mount. I came home prostrate and weary in flesh and 
spirit, and mined to practice my equestrianship before breakfast, 
and learn a few things before parading my inexperience in public again. 

After lunch Janet took me to her club, which was another blow. I 
will not go into details, but content—or punish—myself with saying that 
the conduct of this body of women was so smooth and efficient, the 
characters of the papers read and the su uent discussion so serious 
and at the same time so brilliant, that I felt like an old kid glove with 
the buttons off. 

Next day Mr. and Miss Floyd dined here; they brought over some 

g carved ivories, —- and exquisite specimens of Cobden 
Sanderson’s book-binding (I never heard of the man, to Janet’s 
astonishment) for us to see ; a case had just arrived of things they had 
picked up on their last trip abroad. After dinner Mr. Floyd worked 
awhile on a strong pen-and-ink drawing of Paul which he is to use in 
illustrating a new novel by Mrs. Maud Chandler Gorham, the George 
Eliot of the Pacific Coast, you know. The was so fine and the cos- 
tume so attractive that I got out my mate and began a wash draw- 
ing; Mr. Floyd is polite enough to pretend to think well of my efforts, 
but his work in pen and ink makes me hate mine. Fancy it! Miss 
Emily Carruth in acute attack of disillusion, not as rds the pathetic 
little State of California which she has deigned to distinguish by her 
notice, but as regards herself, her accomplishments, her standards, her 
ideals, her requirements, etc. 

Well the work of demolition went merrily on. There have been re- 
ceptions, golf, tennis, luncheons, charming dancing parties and more 
horseback excursions. Janet rather apologizes and assures me she isn’t 
always so gay and frivolous. I cried one day, I was so overcome by all 
the surprises ; Mr. Floyd had been playing Greig to me, after superin- 
ee the orange picking all the morning (it is a wholesome natural 
sort of life, after all, isn’t it? half your day out of doors, cheek by jow! 
with Mother Earth, and the other half left to invite your soul and 
prem your hobby). Grieg always affects me, and Mr. Floyd’s touch 

irresistible ; so [ lay and wept comfortably and abused Janet for not 


re ng me for the state of things out here. She petted me and 
th 


P 
smoo' me down and said, ‘‘ You couldn’t understand, dear; you 
simply wouldn’t have believed until you had seen, that we are happy 
and rational and progressive out here, and that none of us left our re- 
fined tastes and our intellects and our inheritances of culture behind us 
when we left the East! I didn’t even want to urge you to come for fear 
of hardening your adamantine prejudice still more; you are a bit of a 
provincial, Emilia mia, for all your travel, and you are so young in 
many ways!”’ 

Oh, the last cruel shock! Janet’s dearest friend, Mrs. Ireland, has an 
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original Gibson much finer than either of mine, in his earlier and more 
en aging manner. Isn’t that impertinent? 

Th morning Mr. Floyd and I have been upin the hills to look for 
creamcups and early poppies; he seems to have loads of time and a 
laudable desire to keep me amused. He is handsomer than Hal South- 
brook, more intellectual than Norman Mather, and a far better artist 
than Max. Oh, my prudent Pater, is there any place too wild for the 
Baby God to go? I suspect he was a Forty-niner or even before, and 
this is just the place for him to flourish! He freezes, East, clad only in 
his little wings. Good night, your uncertain and unsatisfactory but 
every loving, EmMILy ——. 

February tenth. 

Written at Janet’s desk, on her heavy cream, Marcus Ward, Royal 
Irish linen ; the fair Emily has forgotten she prefers blue. 

My very dears—I suppose you haven’t seen what was coming, but I 
have felt it in my prophetic bones almost from the first. 

It isn’t so very sudden as it looks. I haven’t been ae out all these 
years what men I wouldn’t marry without getting some light on what 
manner of man I would! Yet I have to keep saying this over to my- 
self to save getting dizzy when I realize that here I am, engaged, and 
only away from home one month ; and he hasn’t even sa my life; 
but it just did itself, you blessed things, and I am only too blissful to 
have discovered that I have a real live truly heart like other girls. Even 
the having to live out here doesn’t cast the faintest cloud on the joy of 
my surrender. I don’t seem to care a fig about being a trifle more than 
six hours on the limited from New York ; I said this to Eric and he said, 
re ada | should you, when we have a life pass on the Unlimited for 
Eden?’ And I have developed a love of land that will delight the 
cockles of Pater’s heart. Of course we shall travel, but we both want a 
home and a country and lots of ground where we can see things grow. 
One can do that out here. Can this be I who dreamed of an establish- 
ment in the metropolis? 

Now do be patient with this last and greatest of the long list of shocks 
wherewith I have worried you from my pinning-blankets up. Break 
the news mercifully to the sorrowing swains and wire me your blessing 
as soon as you are sufficiently recovered. Blissfully and apologetically, 

February sixteenth. EMILY ——. 


FICTION STRANGER THAN EARTH- 
QUAKES. 


BY ERNEST P. CLARKE. 


HERE are at least three kinds of ‘‘ California liars,”’ 
and a careful and scientific classification might de- 
) velop others. But three are readily suggested—the 
Californian who lies about the country for boom 
purposes ; the Eastern visitor who lies about the country 
out of sheer ignorance or natural depravity, and the 
* Easterner in his native lair who has never seen Califor- 
nia, but who thinks himself competent to describe its 
climate, productions and history with great freedom 
and particularity. 
The first variety are comparatively harmless, for their 
flamboyant statements are not taken seriously even by themselvcs. 

The second variety—whether they gush over the country or malign 
it—are more harmful, for they might be presumed to know what the 
are talking about, and to be more disinterested than the resident Cali- 
fornian. After a man lives here fifteen or twenty years he recognizes 
that the country is too big a topic to be discussed in a few glittering 
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generalities. The tourist is not embarrassed in this way ; he goes round 
the ‘‘ kite-shaped track ’’ once and takes a trip to San Diego. And then 
after a week's stay in the country is ready to write a book in which he 
discusses orange growing, rainfall, and northers with startling origi- 
nality. 

The third variety is probably quite as damaging to the country as the 
second; people who read these sage lucubrations on California matters 
do not know the imbecility which characterizes them. 

The recent seismic disturbance in Southern California has given op- 
portunity for all three kinds of liars—and several kinds unclassified. 
The returns are not all in yet; but copies of Eastern papers that have 
reached here indicate that the tourist has turned himself loose in his 
home paper; and if one were to judge this disturbance by some of 
these accounts he would infer that not a brick building was left stand- 
“gre all Southern California. 

e morning of the earthquake some yellow correspondent in Los 
Angeles of a Chicago paper, anxious to serve the news up in shape for 
wood-type ‘‘scare heads,” telegraphed that every brick building in 
Ri de had been shaken down. The fact was that not a brick was 
shaken loose in any brick block in Riverside; but it is always hard for 
the truth to catch up with a lie, and thousands of the readers of this 
great metropolitan daily no doubt still believe that the orange city was 
wiped out by the earthquake. It was a wonder this ingenious corre- 
spondent, skilled in making news, did not report the orange groves all 
swallowed up. 

But the Eastern liar about California capped the climax. A Phila- 
delphia paper reported that the railroad wreck at Pomona was caused 
by the earthquake. This disaster occurred some ten hours before the 
earthquake, and the natural sequence of events would therefore suggest 
that it caused the earthquake rather than was caused by it. Really the 
San Francisco dailies missed a great opportunity in not arraigning the 
**Octopus”’ as the real cause of the earthquake. But this imaginative 
writer in the Quaker City goes further: he says that San Jacinto was 
swallowed up by ‘a tidal wave.’’ Any such a little thing as a primary 
geography map of California is evidently unknown in a Philadelphia 
newspaper office. A mere casual glance at such a map would have 
shown the writer that San Jacinto is a hundred miles inland and 1500 
feet above the sea. The man who could invent a tidal wave that would 
travel 100 miles from the coast and engulf a valley 1500 feet above sea 
level is wasting his talents in a daily paper. 

The simple truth is that only one or two buildings will be abandoned 
as a result of the Christmas earthquake at San Jacinto and Hemet; and 
$50,000 to $100,000 will repair all the damage in both towns. A loss like 
that in the Hast caused by fire, by flood, by lighning, or by cyclone 
would not be considered worthy of more than a double head in any 
well regulated newspaper a hundred miles from where it happened ; 
but an earthquake in far-off California is fitting subject for the riotous 
imagination of the most sensational fictionites the yellow journals of 
the East can produce. The middle West has about a cyclone a week in 
the cyclone season that does more damage than this earthquake, and 
ave two or three a season that kill more people than have been 
killed by earthquakes in California in 130 years. But the Western 


oe down in his cyclone cellar and proceeds to ‘‘ point a moral 


and adorn a tale’’ from the San Jacinto earthquake, in which he 
solemnly warns his readers to stay away from California. Well, this 
country was first settled by men and women brave enough to face the 
horrors of the Great American Desert, and we don’t know that we have 
any desire for an influx of people who can be frightened by a lot of old 
women’s tales about earthquakes. 

Rtveretde, Cal 
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My BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
BY CHAS, F. LUMMIS. 
VIL. 


O Major Pratt, head of the Carlisle Indian Mill, and our present 
Indian system, has found not only a new epithet for me, but a 
partner in iniquity! He discovers another foe in Frederick Starr, 
the famous anthropologist, of Chicago University. ‘“ Now comes 

Prof. Starr, with the statement made in a public lecture and immediatel 
reported to us by one of his audience [fancy ‘‘ reporting” Starr.to Pratt hy 
that the only thing Carlisle has succeeded in doing for the Indians is to 
— out every noble and sympathetic feeling and to develop their 
avarice.’’ 

Whether Prof. Starr ever said this I do not know, for of course the 
Red Man is not a competent witness to — in the world to which 
Prof. Starr belongs. Whether he said so or not, he could say so without 
at all impairing his reputation, as scientist or as man. For it is effect- 


ively true. 
Maj. Pratt also “‘ understands that Prof. Starr is not an original investi- 
gator,. . . but collates and discourses upon the discoveries of others,” 


which shows again how much Maj. Pratt “understands” of the field 
out of which he has eee a very handsome living re! the major- 
ity of his mature life. Doubtless he never heard of erick Starr 
until Frederick Starr expressed the usual scientific opinion about Car- 
lisle.. If he will keep on collecting, he can presently know at least the 
names of all the men who are famous as scholars in America, and by the 
like introduction they will puncture his horizon, as they choose to ex- 
age their disapproval of his methods. His knowledge of scholarshi 
s strictly delimited to its phenomena as ‘‘an enemy of Carlisle.’ 
Meantime, while Maj. Pratt is learning, thus disa bly, the list that 
some Americans love to honor, he cannot bring one name one- 
tenth as r ble in science as Prof. Starr’s, that will write itself 
down as in favor of the Pratt methods. 

He evidently realizes this, and tries to deceive himself as to its sig- 
nificance by pretending that he believes that all ethnologists want the 
Indian kept in barbarism that they may study him at leisure! In most 
People such a plea would be pla pare & in Maj. Pratt we are 
willing to attribute it merely to his utter lack of inte yee be M 
seven-year-old child has as much sai of what ethnology rd 
as this veteran has. Now, ethnol is simply the study of what man 
used to be, in order that we may understand a little better what he is 
now. It has a Greek name, as most studies have ; it requires patience, 
as all studies do; it may even seem a bugbear to the illiterate. But after 
all it is a common-sense affair, in which nothing short of common-sense 
can succeed. Blacksmithing is not a bit more “ practical.” The le 
who try to be ethnologists with the sort of equipment Maj. Pratt gs 
to education are a laughing-stock, And how little he is fit to be an edu- 
cator of Indians, no enemy could iy ome so mercilessly as he himself 
shows in his January Red Man. To think, that in the last year of the 
smartest century, a man entrusted to mold aboriginal lives by the 
wholesale thousand can actually plume himself on his ignorance and 
distrust of the whole science which simply means understanding 


a es | 

Though slow of words the gallant Major has added to his vocabulary. 
It is not only ‘‘thin” and “ fantastic,’’ but now “‘ hysterical’ to care for 
home and mother and father. Of course, when he says that I make the 
* plea that the family tieisdisrupted . . by educating Indian children 
away from the tribe” he knows that he has been dishonest—temporaril 
and thoughtlessly, no doubt. While he has no knowledge on pro’ | 
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what ‘‘ the tribe” is, he does know that I said nothing of the sort. My 
English needs no diagram, even to a Carlisle intelligence. I said, in 
effect, that the Pratt system educates Indian children out of their homes 
and spoils them as children to the mothers who bore them. Anything 
about their relations to the tribe I will discuss with those who know 
what a tribe is—and this relieves Maj. Pratt from any responsibility 
whatever of answer. He admits the truth of my assertion, though of 
course he cannot understand its meaning. ‘‘ Unquestionably there results 
a certain modification of that blind loyalty to family and clan which in 
the Indian amounts to a religion,” he says in the January Red Man. 
Ignorantly as this is stated, it contains an eternal truth. And I simply 
wish to ask any American, man or woman, that has children of his or 
her loins, whether he or she is looking after some ‘higher educa- 
tion” to lessen the “religion” of filial loyalty. Unselfish as true 
parenthood is, do you know of any smartness that will pay your child, 
not to say you, for losing his faith in you? I shall not insult you by 
asking you whether anything he could learn at Carlisle would pay either 
of you. I ask for the highest supposititious case. If your son could be 
aetey, would it be a good bargain to pity his mother fora fool? The 
did disciplinarian of Carlisle—and I am not sarcastic ; he is all 
t—expressly scorns ‘‘ the instinctive and superstitious regard for the 
mere tie of blood.” These are my italics, but his words. ‘‘The mere 
tie of blood’? means simply that my son is mine, your son is vours. 
What does a ‘‘superstition” like that count in the face of a chance to 
be educated in the wisdom of Carlisle? But why is this wisdom saved for 
Indians? You and I and no other plain American can send our children 
to be taught the Higher Wisdom of contempt for the womb that warmed 
them. No college teaches it ; and Maj. Pratt’s institution is by his own 
confession ‘‘ class legislation,”’ designed to give Indians a better chance 
than white folks can get. All of which is unconstitutional. 

In almost anyone else, Maj. Pratt's whole argument would be at once 
set down as dishonest fiddling ; but it does not seem soin his case. It 
a to be merely the desperation of an honest soldier, stung because 
ethene 40 not share his faith that the chief end of man is to be drilled in 
the manual of arms. I think he actnally believes his own logic; that if 
a man can be taught to plow with chilled steel instead of a sharp stick, 
he is paid for being compelled to break the family ties. He certainly 
believes that to be educated by Major Pratt is worth more than to 
“honor thy father and thy mother.” What are ‘hey worth if you can 
be raised up to be a cheap convenience to a Pennsylvania farmer? 

To anyone manful, Maj. Pratt cannot be entirely an enemy, unless he 
shall show traits I do not believe he will show. The feeling is regret 
that so splendid a physical force was not fitted with mind and soul, for 
it - have done so much good in a world in which it means to do so 
we 

The Major fools himself into thinking he believes that those who 
study the Indian study him as a curio. The simple and eternal fact is 
that they study him asa man. It is because we realize that by a pro- 
vision of Nature (not of Carlisle) he is human; that he cares for the 
mother that gave him her sore breast to suck, and is cared for by her ; 
because we understand that he is human ; because we can solve all] his 
equations by the unerring laws of 1 creation, and not by guesswork, 
that we can understand Lim atall. e real offender against horse-sense 
is Major Pratt—the head of the unlettered school, which imagines that 
God amused himself by making things in human shape, but without 
humanity ; really good for nothin t cordwood to warm some one 
with a salary : that He counterfeited the pains of labor and swindled the 
suckling that thought it wasa mother’s breast he drew—all that a modern 
“hustler” might have “a good thing’”’ out of these imitations of hu- 
manity. Human nature is human ; and it may be that some ethnologist 
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likes Indians unspoiled. But we all know that even scholarship is not 
more selfish than a fat salary. And I never heard of any student who 
got a tenth as much money out of the Indian, directly or indirectly, as 
Major Pratt ry so it hardly becomes him to accuse them of bias. As 
little does it befit his mouth to pretend that it is a whim of these ‘‘ dan- 
gerous scientists’ or “‘thim dom’d lithery fellers’’ to believe the rela- 
tion of child and parent one of the basic wisdoms of Nature to perpet- 
uate humanity ; therefore universal to all that wear the outward io of 
man ; —_ to be respected by all who bear the inward grace of 
manhood, 


PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETC. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 


IV. 


This installment concludes the translation (begun in the November 
number) of Fray Gerénimo de Z4rate-Salmer6n’s ‘“‘Relacion ’’ of events 
in California and New Mexico up to 1626. 

96. From Guachoya, after the death of the Adelantado Hernando de 
Soto, they traveled by forced marches more than 100 leagues to the 
west. Here they lost their way, for the guide was already dead. On the 
third day they reached the plains of Cibola [this evidently is not meant 
to mean Coronado’s Cibola, but merely the buffalo plains—Ed.], where 
they killed their hunger with the much meat of buffalo [cibolo]. The 
Indians of these plains have no houses except some wretched huts 
[chozuelas]. They plant no food-stuff. They subsist on what they 
kill with the arrow, on herbs and roots of trees, and other things. 

97. These and the Apaches are one and the same, as has already been 
said above. And with this it stands proved how Florida and New 
Mexico is all mainland with this [Mexico] where we are; since the 
plains of Cibola begin at 20 leagues from the settlements of New Mex- 
ico and run toward Florida. And it happens many times in dry years 
that these cows [buffalo] came even to the salt lakes, which is of the 
settled part of New Mexico, of the nation of the Tompiro Indians. 
And it is known by us, by what has been seen since in New Mexico, 
that in those plains of Cibola those who inhabit them are the Apache 
Indians, whom we call cowboy Apaches [vaqueros] because they sub- 
sist by these cows [buffalo]. Therefore these soldiers [of de Soto] were 
not far from New Mexico. 

98. From here these soldiers returned on the back trail, with very 
great hardships and besetments by the Indians, who killed many sol- 
diers. Out of more than 60 Indians brought up as servants, not one 
was left, and [only] 100 Spaniards and 80 horses reached the Great 
River [Rio Grande of course does not mean here what it does in our 
day. It was the Mississippi—Ed.] and lodged themselves in Amnoya; 
whence they departed with intent to go to Mexico, but had to return. 
Here died juan Ortiz, the interpreter, and 150 persons. Here they 
found more than 20,000 fanegas of corn, and much dried fruits. This 
tiver every fourteen years overflows its banks by reason of the much 
snows that melt in the Sierras. It is more than 500 leagues long from 
its source to where it enters the sea; which is, according to what can 
be gathered, where is now the English, which is called the Bay of St. 
Mary, the Wigwam [Jacal]—otherwise called New Virginia, New 
—- They call it Virginia because in their tongue that means Para- 

ise. 

99. Here are more than 25,000 men, English and French. On three 
rivers they have three forces. Twelve leagues inland they have a very 
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gata: and in latitude 434° they extract very rich ores and carry 
to England to be treated. 

100. These soldiers [of de Soto] embarked on San Pedro’s day in 
big scows, to go down stream. They left Amimoya. On the second day 
more than a thousand canoes came out to the encounter and slew 48 
soldiers of them. These canoes carried 25 oars to a crew, and in each 
canoe 30 archers. The (Spanish had] embarked 350 horses; and in the 
last pueblo the [Indians] shot these all with arrows. They kept their 
way down stream for 15 days. The river here was more than 15 leagues 
wide. On the 20th day they recognized the sea; and they went coast- 
ing slowly [costa 4 costa] until Panuco. Here I drop this voyage, be- 
cause now they had emerged from so many dangers and tribulations 
And if at some time someone may enter that country, with this [my] 
narrative he will know the name of the nations and the order in which 
they lie, and what country is populated and what wilderness and desert. 

101. To others this shall appear a very old matter, inasmuch as a 
book is going the rounds here [telling] of this journey and the con- 
quest of Florida. I admit it, and likewise will admit thus much—that 
there is a great difference between having seen it in a book of history 
which has more than 400 leaves and having seen its gist in only four 
[leaves] ; and that at least it has cost [me] toil to make a digest of it 
solely to give pleasure to the reader. 


Information about the Mexican Nation which Settled 
this Land of New Spain. 


102. That which has been tracked and is held to be an established 
thing is that the Mexican Indians, who settled this New Spain, came 
forth from the Lagoon of Copalla, which is 14 days’ journey the other 
side of the Good Hope River [our present Colorado River]. It is dis- 
tant from this City of Mexico more than 400 leagues in a straight 
line; and if one goes by way of New Mexico it is more than 540 
[leagues]. The direct way is to go in by the valleys of Sefiora [Sonora], 
without going as far asthe Rio del Norte [Rio Grande now], cutting 
straight across to the province of Mooqui, and from there to the Cru- 
zados [‘‘ cross-wearing’’] Indians, and then ascend to reach the head of 
the Good Hope River. And if one goes from New Mexico for this ex- 
ploration one has to go by way of the Zama [Chama] River, traveling 

northwest. So the Indians of New Mexico told me when I got my in- 
Sousiee from them. 

103. In the journey of Don Juan de Ofiate to the Californias, I have 
noted how they found an Indian who, on hearing another spoken to in 
the Mexican [Nahuatl] tongue, said that thus spoke the Indians of the 

— of Copalla. Likewise I said I would set down, further on, the 

ormation they got in this journey, and would relate it succinctly. I 
com touched upon it, and passed on to follow what I had begun; but 
now I say that they learned the following facts : 

104. On that journey they found many edifices and ancient ruins, 
acequias [irrigating ditches] like those that were anciently in Mexico 
[at] Azcapuzalco; and the ‘‘dumps’’ of the ores they treated. This 
was seen beyond the province of Mooqui [beyond, as they came from 
the Rio Grande]. And when they asked the Indians what ruins were 
— they replied that it was the tradition of the elders, whom they 

rd recount it, that it was many ages before that a great number of 
peopl b had passed there, having come forth from the Lagoon of Copalla— 
though they name it by another name, since it is another tongue which 
they speak—to settle in new worlds, traveling to the South. And that 
they had gone on so far that it was never known of them whether they 
were alive or dead. All these signs and trail of ruins, such as acequias 
and ore-dumps, are in the valleys of Sefiora, Sinaloa and Culiacan, 
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which, as they demonstrate, is the direct road that they followed when 
they came to settle up this land. 

105. Likewise it is an ancient tradition among the Indians that a 
piece of virgin iron which is three leagues from Santa Barbola, half a 
league off the road over which pass the wagons which go to New 
Mexico, is a memorial of the coming of the Mexicans [Aztecs] to settle 
this land ; and that they halted there, and the idol which spoke with 
them told them that it should remain there for a memorial * 

106. The iron must weigh over 800 hundredweight [80,000 pounds]. 
And they say that a demon, in form of an old Indian woman, very 
wrinkled, brought it there upen her back. Good muscle for an Indian 

! 


hag 

107. This is a thing which all of us who pass over that road go to see, 
out of curiosity. 

108. A blacksmith of Santa BArbola cut off a little from one side ; 
and others, not believing it a movable thing and brought from far, but 
suspecting it to be an outcrop [mina] of virgin iron, undermined it; 
the which iron, lacking the earth which had upborne it, turned on its 
side and is now thus tipped. 

109. The Father Fray Francisco de Velasco, a priest of qualities 
known to all and above set forth, when I was comverey with him 
about this information, told me that when he was going in company 
with the Colonel Don Vicente de Saldivar, commanding in the field 
[maestre de campo] to explore the Sea of the South, when they re- 
turned at the end of four months of wandering without having reached 
the sea on that journey, they came to the nation of the Cruzados In- 
dians. [Here] they lost some horses; and in search of them two 
soldiers and a Mexican Indian, a nn {criado is not servant 
in our sense; it is someone reared and educated in the household]. 
When they asked some Indians if they had seen the horses, one replied 
in the Mexican tongue [Nahuatl] that he had not seen them. And 
when they asked the Indian where he came from, that he knew how to 
talk the [ancient] Mexican tongue, he answered that [he was] from the 
interior, pointing to the north, which is where the Lagoon of Copalla 
is. In their care to hunt up their horses they did not take care to take 
this Indian to the camp so that all might see him and examine him ; 
and afterward, when they made an investigation to find him, he did not 
appear, for he had hidden. 

110. When I was making many and extraordinary investigations in 
New Mexico to verify and clear up this truth, whether there be Mexican In- 
dians there, the Captain Ger6nimo M4rquez told me how, the first time 
he was on the great cliff of Acoma, he entered an estufa and [saw] in 
it some pictured Indians [painted on the wall]. And as he recognized 
them for Mexicans [Aztecs] by their dress, he asked the [Acoma] In- 
dians who were those that were there painted; and they replied that it 
was a few years since some Indians of that dress had come there from 
the direction of the seacoast [Pacific] ; and that being a thing not seen 
among them, they had pictured them; and that from there the 
[strangers] had gone toward the pueblo of Cia, of the Queres nation. 
With this information I made great research; and asking the chief- 
captain of the pueblo of Cia—[who was] called Don Andrés Pachete— 
and other elders, ifthey had information of those peoples that had come 
from toward where the sun sets, he said yes; that he very well remem- 
bered having seen them, and that some of them had been entertained 
in his house. That this was a few years before the Spaniards made a 
settlement in New Mexico; and that if I wished to inform myself about 
it Ishould ask of the Indians of the Hemex [Jemez] nation, in whose 
pueblos they [the strangers] had passed more days resting. 


* This story of the great meteorite is from Villagran’s epic history. 
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111. I made this investigation with the captains of the Hemex na- 
tion; and summoning the senior Captain of the pueblo of Amoxunqua, 
called Don Francisco Guaxiunzi, and the senior Captain of the pueblo 
of Quiumziqua, called Don Alonso Piztazondi, and his brother Don 
Gabriel Zandir, and other elders, all said that it is true that those 
strangers had been there some days resting; and that always 
when they heard me speak with an Indian in the [ancient] Mexican 
tongue, they were reminded of the strangers, because those had talked 
in that fashion ; and that they still remembered some words which they 
had heard them speak in the Mexican tongue. And these they repeated 
to me [decian]. 

112. These Mexicans, the Hemex Indians call in their own tongue 
“ Guaguatu ’’ [or] “ Guaputu;” and when I asked the Indians why 
they gave them this name, they replied it was because of their mode of 
life—for they have not terraced houses as [do] those of New Mexico, 
but covered with straw, and have no estufas for their winter—so they 
had told them—and that yonder where they were [living] it does not 
get so cold as in New Mexico. Also that soon they [the strangers] re- 
turned to their own land, not by the road they had come, but by way 
of the river Zama, up stream ; traveling to the northwest, according to 
the direction that they showed me. : 

113. When I said to these Hemex that if there were guides I would 
very gladly go to discover this nation, for the much love I bear it, and 
inasmuch as I know the tongue, and that by this means it would be 
easy to convert them to the true knowledge and bosom ot the church, 
they replied that to go straight to the Lagoon of Copalla there was no 
need of a guide. [One only had to] go out by way of the river 
Zama; and that past the nation of the Apache Indians of Nabajé [our 
Navajos] there isa very great river [this was the upper course of the 
Colorado or Buena-Esperanza] which flows to that lagoon, and that the 
river suffices for guide. And that all was plain with good grasses and 
fields between the north and northwest ; that it was fertile land, good 
and level, and that there are many nations—the province of Quazula, 
the qusutas [Utas?], and further inland another nation settled. That 
they have ladders of stone to go up to the houses; and that they knew 
all these things from the Apache Indians and others who had seen all 
that world, 

114. This is what I have contrived to learn concerning the [ancient] 
Mexican nation. God permit that the door open to that so great multi- 
tude, for the well-being of those souls and the glory and honor of God 
our Lord! 

115. Bighty leagues before reaching New Mexico from the west side, 
ees by two days of travel from the Rio del Norte and the King’s 
Highway, information is had of many pueblos of a courteous [or ad- 
vanced: “‘politica’’] people, who plant cotton, corn and other vegetables, 
weave the finest and thinnest mantas [dresses] that have been seen of 
that class, of which I certify that some few reached my hands, the 
which I purchased simply to bring and show inthiscountry. They say 
the land is abundant, fertile and well watered. This nation is called 
the Cojoyas. Up until now it has been suspected that these were the 
same [people], because, ever since a few years ago, some come forth in 
company with the Gorretas [little-cap] Indians to see the Spaniards who 
go and come from New Mexico. In this last expedition, when I came 
out of that country, I made investigation to learn what nation this was, 
and thus it is known now that they are Cojoyas. They have for neigh- 
bors on the side of the east the Gorretas, on the side of the south the 
Conchos, and they are enemies ; for the Indians of the Hot Spring, who 
have been thought until now to be Tepeguanes, are Conchos, and the 
Conchos extend still beyond, for they reach far enough to border upon 
these Cojoyas. 
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116. In the valley of San Martin, 50 leagues beyond Santa Bé4rbola, 
when I showed these manias to some Conchos Indians from the scrub- 
oaks, who came out to the road to see us (in fine being Christians, bap- 
tized by the hand of the holy Fray Alonzo de Oliva) soon as they saw 
the mantas they recognized them, and said it was not far from there 
where the [people] wove those manfas. And they showed the road 
straight and level, being the cafiada [a smooth, trough-like valley] of 
this valley of San Martin, all straight to the north, leaving the King’s 
Highway of New Mexico on the right hand. This was learned through 
an interpreter very skilled in the [ancient] Mexican tongue, and of 
the Concho nation. 

117. This is very easy to investigate with a couple of dozen men ; 
and if they are men, 12is enough. Perchance that will be of moment; 
and all is, to go searching the land ; and there results the well-being of 
souls that should not be few, since the Indians say there are more than 
40 pueblos. 


Narrative of the Pilot Morera, Who Passed from the 
North Sea to the South Sea, Through the Strait. 


118. The Father Fray Antonio de la Ascension, a friar of the Bare- 
foot Carmelites, one of the three who went with Sebastian Vizcaino to 
the discovery of Cape Mendocino, gave me this narrative as a thing se- 
cure, wherefore I put his name here; and he says: 

119. A foreign pilot, named N. de Morena, who steered the English- 
man from the sea of the North [the Atlantic] to that of the South [the 
Pacific] through the strait of Anian, gave this narrative to Captain 
Rodrigo del Rio, Governor that then was of New Galicia. When the 
Captain Francisco Draque [Francis Drake] returned to his country, this 
pilot—who had come emerging from the Strait in his company—was 
very sick, and more dead than alive; and to see if the airs of the land 
would give him life, as adead thing they put him ashore. The which 
[pilot] in a few days recovered health and walked through that land for 
the space of four years. He came forth to New Mexico, and from 
there to Santa Barbara [in Chihuahua], and then passed to the mines of 
Sombrerete in search of said Rodrigo del Rio. And the said pilot re- 
counted to him the following: 

120. Having given a long narrative of his much wandering, he told 
him how the said Englishman, Francis Drake, in the passage [text 
paraje, stopping place ; apparently a misprint for pasaje] of the Strait 
of Anian, had put him ashore, for the reason aforesdid. And that after 
he recovered health he had traveled through divers lands, ay 
many provinces, more than 500 leagues of mainland, until he came far 
enough to catch sight of an arm of sea which divides the lands of New 
Mexico from another very great land which is on the side of the West. 
And that on the coast of that sea were many and great settlements, 
among the which is a nation of white people, the which are accustomed 
to go horseback, and fight with lance and dagger. It is not known what 
nation this may be. Thesaid Father Fray Antonio says he believes they 
are Muscovites. I say that when we see them we shall know who they 
ate. This pilot told how this arm of sea runs from north to south; and 
that it seemed to him it went on the northward to connect with the har- 
bor where the Englishman had put him ashore. And that on that sea 
coast he had seen many and good harbors and great inlets; and that 
from the point where they put him ashore he would venture to get to 
Spain in 40 days in a good ship’s-tender ; and that he must go to get 
acquainted with the Court of England. [Apparently quoting what 
Drake said to him.] 

121. He offered himself to take the said Rodrigo del Rio to the pas- 
sage [again paraje] of the arm of sea which he discovered ; and said 
that he could easily cross him over to the other side. 
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122. This arm of sea is held to be an assured thing. It is that of the 
[Gulf of ] California, called the Mar Rojo [Red Sea]; and the land 
which is on the other side is that of the Californias. As they have told 
me it, so I set it down, without quitting nor adding anything of my 
own part [lit. of my house]. 

123. All these news of the great riches of New Mexico and of the 
interior country, the Spaniards of New Mexico have not been ignorant 
of. But they deserve not to enjoy them, by the secret judgments of 
God, which we cannot understand. Wherein is seen fulfilled the 
prophecy of the holy Fray Diego de Mercado, a priest of this serafic 
religion, son of the province of the Holy Gospel ; who, seeing the troop 
of people pass through the pueblo of Tula when Don Juan de Ojfate 
went in to colonize New Mexico, said: “ By the life of Fray Diego 
(for this was his oath), God has in those remote parts of New Mexico 
great riches, but by the life of Fray Diego, the present settlers have not 
to enjoy them, for God is not keeping it for them.’’ And so it has been ; 
since all the first ones have died off without enjoying them, and with 

t suffering. For they always came with these desires and anxieties 
or riches, which is the end wherefor they went in to settle there, and 
they spent their substance. God our Lord, who is the knower of all 
things, knows the when and the how in which those riches must be 
made manifest to men, that they may enjoy them. For to him only 
is it given to know this, for thus He revealeth to us, saying: "om est 
vestrum, non est tempora del momento.* 

124. And not only have the citizens [vecinos] of New Mexico not en- 
joyed riches, but the lash of God hath been always upon them. It is 
the most oppressed and subjected people in the world [observe that he 
speaks not of the Indians but the colonists themselves]; for they are 
not masters of their own will nor their own property ; since with ease, 
and without their power to make resistance, these are taken from them 
with the strong hand, leaving them naked, and the others rich. These 
are the secret judgments of God. 

125. Andif all that has been said were not enough that men should 
take heart to enter the interior country to see and enjoy so great riches 
as God our Lord hath there in keeping, for all the incredulous who are 
slow in believing, the following occurrence was enough to make them 
— themselves [caer en la cuenta] and emerge from their incre- 

ulity. 

126. [It was] when that holy man Fray Juan de Escalona, priest of 
this province of the Holy Gospel, was guardian of the monastery of 
Quauhquecholan. One evening at the setting of the sun, at the hour 
for repeating the Ave Maria, be was with his companions walking up 
and down in the patio [court] of the church, for the heat of the harbor 
compels it [such outing]. They repeated the Ave Maria, and all went 
upon their knees to pray it. The prayer finished, all the priests rose, 
save the holy man Fray Juan de Escalona, who remained in prayer; 
for while the rest prayed the Ave Maria he was snatched away in spirit. 
The other priests, since they knew and respected him for saintliness, 
left him and resumed their promenade in the p4tio. At the end of a 
bit, the holy man began to cry out, saying “‘Beati primi/ Beati primi/’’t 
The priests who heard him were in great attention and care, to see if 
they could hear any other thing. But they heard no more, and were 
left in this desire to know what he meant in those words “ fren pened 
Beati Primi /"’ repeated twice. His rapture over, and when he had come 
to himself, the priests enquired of him what voices had been those ; 
but he would say nothing, and the priests remained at last, like in- 
quisitive folk, in the wish to know that mystery. Another day the 
holy man coming to “‘reconcile’’ himself (that he might celebrate 


*The friar mixes Spanish with his Latin. 
tLatin: “ Happy are the first.” 
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mass) under confession to one of the said priests, the confessor ques- 
tioned him very searchingly to tell what voices had been the voices of 
the night before. And the priest replied: ‘‘On this condition, Father; 
that so long as I live no one shall know the case, I will tell it.’”’ ihe 
confessor gave him his word not to tell it to anyone while he 
[Escalona] should live. And this word being given, he [Escalona] said: 

127. ‘*You shall know, my Father, how yesterday evening, when 
we were praying the Ave Maria, there were revealed unto me all the 
riches and temporal goods which God our Lord hath in keeping in the 
interior country of New Mexico, under the North. Likewise it was re- 
vealed to me how frailes of my Father St. Francis are to discover it; 
and how the first that enter there must be martyred; the which were 
re ted unto me, and in the spirit I saw them martyred; and re- 

icing to see them endure the martyrdom with such eagerness and 
strength—for that [reason] I said ‘Beati primi / Beati Primi /’ 

128. “* Likewise it was revealed to me how, when this has passed, 
and after that land shall have been watered [irrigated, regado] with the 
blood of these martyrs, the Spaniards shall go in there to enjoy so 
many riches as are there.”’ 

129. And this holy man with this good desire [himself] wentin 
unto New Mexico with the second expedition the priests made in the 
time of Don Juan de Offate; and made a beginning of the baptism in 
the pueblo of Santo Domingo, on the banks of the Rio del Norte [This 
pueblo is still on the Rio Grande, some 30 miles above Albuquerque, 
New Mexico]; Indians of the Quéres nation. In the which pueblo he 
finished the days of his life holily. The prodigies which befell this 
holy man with those Indians are many; but as has already been said 
this is a narrative and not a history, so to be brief I do not put down all 
that happened. 

130. I know not, most reverend Father, what heart there is so turned 
to flint that with these things it would not soften and become more than 
soft wax, and desire to be of the first to enjoy such a palm and such a 
crown. Since our serafic religion so much giveth the honor to God our 
Lord, and we receive from His liberal and frank hands each day so many 
mercies ; for unto our sacred religion and not unto another He hath re- 
served this enterprise to honor and ennoble still more this poor flock. 

131. I have given information to Your Most Reverend Paternity con- 
cerning all these things, with what brevity and best style the shortness 
of my understanding and my clumsy language can attain; that as a 
pious Father, on whom it depends to care for the well-being of those 
souls, you may open the door and give leave that all the priests who 
may have the spirit go in apostolicaliy unto the interior country and 
new world of New Mexico. Without receiving wages from His Majesty, 
bat, as I say, like apostles, what priests this holy province of the Holy 
Gospel hath, as it hath had them always, of very great zeal, that desire 
to go in among those infidel and barbarous nations, to lay down their 
lives among them in imitation of Him who for love of us laid down 
His life upon the tree of the Cross. 

132. After I had finished writing this narrative there came into my 
hands the narrative which follows, wherewith the seal is set to all these 
truths about this great world of New Mexico, called Spain the Greater, 
which is so great as a mainland that other like it has not been dis- 
covered. Because .. . 

133. Toward the South one can go by land to [So. lat.] 52°, which 
is the Strait of Magellan ; and toward the North it has no limit shown, 
for it is as it were illimitable. 

134. This land is from North to South 2178 leagues long. 

135. From the East to the West it has [a width of] 1277 leagues—for 
there are that many from Newfoundland to Cape Mendocino. Thanks 
be given to the Most High, who created it. Amen. 
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Narrative of the Holy Mother Maria de Jesus; Abbess 
of the Convent of Santa Clara de Agreda. 


136. It is very probable that in prosecuting the exploration of New 
Mexico and the conversion of those souls, a kingdom shall be reached 
which is called Tidam, 400 leagues from the City of Mexico, to the 
West, between the West and the North. According to what is under- 
stood, it is between New Mexico and the Quivira; and if perchance 
this be an error the cosmography will aid the taking of information as 
to other kingdoms ; called, the one, that of Chillescas ; the other, that 
of the Guismanes, and the other of the Aburcos, which form the bound- 
aries of this said kingdom of Tidam. And discovered if they be, it 
shall be endeavored to learn if in them, particularly in Tidam, there be 
knowl of our holy Catholic faith, and by what means and methods 
our Lord hath made it manifest. 

137. We, Don Francisco Manzo y Zufiiga, elect Archbishop of Mexico, 
of His Majesty’s Council, and of the Royal [Council] of the Indies : 
We particularly charge this inquiry upon the reverend Fathers and cus- 
todians of the said conversion [missionary organization] that they 
make inquiry and solicit, with the exactness, faith and devotion such a 
matter requires ; and that of what shall result [from the investigation] 
they give us advices in such manner as to convince. Wherefrom, with- 
out doubt, shall proceed great increase, spiritual and temporal, unto the 
honor and glory of God our Lord. Given in Mexico, on the 18th da 
of the month of May, 1628 [the text has the palpable misprint “ 1682""}. 

FRANCISCO Manzo y ZuNica, 
Licentiate. 

{Fray Gerémino has quoted here, of course, not the famous report of 
the famous abbess, but the official endorsement of the archbishop. He 
now concludes his own ‘‘ Relacion’’]. 

138. This, most reverend Father, is that which has been seen, heard 
and learned, as well by sea as by land. And I certify to your rever- 
ence that I have not given it all the weight I could, but rather 
have fallen short [have understated it], fearing its various seeming to 
incredulous men. For these ordinarily are persons who have never 
gone outside their own little village, and know only one cwra and one 
sacristan ; so that all they hear seems to them impossible ; and [they 
think] the world cannot be as big as it is painted, because they do not 
arrive any further with their understanding than their eyesight reaches. 
But to men of action, and well-read, nothing of this obfuscates the un- 
derstanding ; because, as they have it, they can grasp this and much 
more. The certainty is, that by not completing the exploration of this 
land, His Majesty would lose a great world. And may our Lord guard 
Your Most Reverend Paternity, as all we your sons desire. Amen. 
Praise be to God. 


THE CACTUS. 


BY Ww. W. LoveJeYy 


With shining upturned face, despite alarms, 
And armored cap-a-pie in cot of thorn 

Like warrior-saint, the cactus greets the morn ; 
Or dervish, praying with wide-open arms ; 

So facing East, sun-lover, proferring 

A votive sun, a little gold-hued flower, 

And brimming cups of purple wine as dower ; 
Her prayer and passion, love and offering, 

To one great faithful friend, the Sun, are given. 
Nor qui'e alone: her kin close grouped in bands 
Spread far and wide and claim the desert sands ; 
And from the sun-devoted field is driven 

All alien worship. Thus with gifts she stands 
Adoring, praying with uplifted hands. 
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The card (on another e) of Mr. W. C. Patterson, president 
of the Los Angeles National Bank and of this corporation, 
ACQUITTAL. should fully absolve him from any suspicion of complicity 
in the literary bias or editorial views of this magazine. All he 
has ever consented—or been asked—to do is to give of a shrewd and 
honorable business man’s time toa labor of love for California. That 
he gives, and generously. To exonerate any other stockholder before- 
hand, it may be said now that the LAND oF SUNSHINE is edited by its 
editor. Furthermore—out of old-fashioned respect to the law of Cali- 
fornia, now broken, I believe, by every other publication in California— 
the editor signs his name to what he writes. Very likely there are other 
stockholders who disagree with him about politics, silicon, literature 
and tailoring. This is merely surmise ; they have never bothered to tell 
him, nor he to ask them. The only essential agreement is that all of us 
love California, believe in her, have faith that she is not too illiterate to 
countenance a magazine. Whatever credit the magazine may win—and 
among the scholarly, everywhere, it has won respect—is theirs to share ; 
and every Westerner’s. Whatever faults it has they are nowise to blame 
for. Any bad proof-reading, low standards or heretical opinions belong 
exclusively to the debit of the only person alive who has anything to do 
with them. That is the editor. And that is what editors are for. 

Mr. Patterson I have known and loved for 18 years. I induced him to 
come from Ohio to California—which probably never secured a better 
citizen, nor was ever more kind toone. To this day there is no man 
whose word I would rather have; and I know he would take mine. 
Still, he would not quit the Presbyterian Church even though I begged 
him to; nor yet because he is aware that there other denominations with 
more membership. It would be as impossible to coax or bully his con- 
victions as to buy them outright. Possibly that is one reason why we 
are friends, 

He has no more need of the magazine than I have. He gives gener- 
erously of his time, for the same reason—and long after he has been com- 
pelled to withdraw from many of the host of directorates, chair- 
manships and other responsibilites in which he was involved. 
Under all the circumstances the magazine feels rather proud that it re- 
tains him—for California's sake. 

If we could always agree with our friends, this would be a happy 
world—uniless, indeed, some friction arose as to which friend should be 
the one to agree. But as we cannot, the practical thing is to pick friends 
on such cardinal lines as manhood, honor and sincerity—and then for- 
give them though they insist on being active Presbyterians when they 
really ought to be middling Methodists. 


“BOT , And since this undivided and rather tiresome responsibility of 
WHAT'S ,, the editor for his own mind seems to puzzle and irritate a rather 
THE USE?’’ larger number of honest people than one might perhaps ex- 

pect in this year of God’s grace 1900—possibly as many as one per cent. 

of the readers—it may at last be necessary to beceme personal for once. 

The magazine of course, is run chiefly for those who can guess why; but 
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it is not here to sneer at those who have not happened to think why. 
It has a mind—or what serves as one, With such equipment as it has— 
and with every fiber thereof—it believes that in a republic it is every 
man’s duty to put his shoulder to the wheel. It does not know of any 
excuse for deadheading. It has dear friends who can run their rail 
banks, farms, shoeshops or whatnot, and let their citizenship slide ; an 
they may be right. But if they /¢/¢ as it does they would do asit does. Their 
greater fortune is merely in finding some way to fancy themselves non- 
responsible. Mr. Lincoln, a good enough pattern of an American for it 
to cut by, never prayed for ‘‘a government of most of the people, by as 
many of the people as are not too busy, for such of the people as can 
make it worth while.” 

The magazine believes that this republic is just now at a point when, 
more than ever before, it needs the best thought, the highest courage, 
the most unselfish devotion, of every man in it. Nations are deter- 
mined not by dreams but by policies; in a republic, policies are made 
by the people. When the people get tired of their job, it isn't a repub- 
lic. A few office holders cannot run a democracy, no matter how good 
they be. 

A nation of human beings is human. Therefore it can be good or 
bad. To be good requires effort ; to be a good nation requires general 
effort. One will search history in vain for record of any nation that 
ever drifted into perfection. On the contrary, they have all died in 
their due time, because they got to drifting. Enough people didn’t 
care, or ‘“‘couldn’t leave the store,’’ or ‘*‘ guessed someone else would 
attend to it.’ Even national conceit never saved them. The hope for 
America (in such Americans as have any other hope than conceit) is 
that this late land, founded on the creed that every man has a heart and 
head of his own and may be trusted to use them when he is not only 


given a chance to but is in honor sworn to use them, shall succeed 
n perpetuity where ail lands have failed whose creed was that one man 
or a Class could relieve the crowd of its responsibilities. 


There is, of course, no time in a republic when the citizen WHEN 
can safely or decently shirk his individual responsibility. And CAN WE 
equally, of course, there are times when to be so busy with SHIRK? 
loans or real estate or literature that you cannot attend to your plain 
duty as a plain American is even more disastrous and more shameful 
than at other times. When? In science, perhaps, the historic crises. 
To the individual, assuredly, whenever he thinks there is a crisis. Pos- 
sibly, also, we shall be held responsible for caring enough and using 
common-sense enough to know if there is a crisis or not. 

To any sound mind it is probably not plessant to harp everlastingly 
on one string. There are plenty of things between the cover of God's 
visible handiwork which almost any intelligence can find interesting. 
Certainly it is a morbid temper which prefers to be disagreeable, other 
things being equal. But it is only putty which dare not be Ccisagree- 
able when other things are not equal. 


This magazine of course is published primarily for the West. HERETIC 
It is therefore used to being a “‘heretic.”” Seventy million EVEN IN 
Americans do not believe the West is a good place to live in; GEOGRAPHY. 
four million Americans do, But the magazine begs no one’s pardon for 
disagreeing, early and often, with the 70,000,000. is is doubtless con- 
ceit. A vote of 17 to 1 ought to convince any modest person that two 
and two make three. Any man that will love a girl whom fifty men 
do not love (mostly because they never chanced to see her) is evidently 
opinionated. Yet you never knew a lover converted by that majority 
or by that taunt. 
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THE One reason why this magazine prefers the West is that the 
BETTER West is more independent It hires out less of its thinking. 
WEST. It is less content with hand-me-down clothing for its mind— 
be that mind 42-inch or 29. And our West is the freer edge of America ; 
and America altogether is West to the countries that hold up their 
hands with a “ please, ma'am, may I think?’’ It began with a Declara- 
tion of Independence ; and to this day it never got any serious utility 
of any citizen who in his own person denies or forgets that declaration. 
He may “bring money into the town;” but he is no profit to bis 
country. No nation can be independent much longer than it is made 
up of independent individuals When a majority of its citizens will 
sell, barter, swap, convey, lend, dodge or loaf away their direct individ- 

ual duty, then the country is sold out also. 


wry" This magazine isa human product. It can make mistakes. 

an. i> Doubtless it does. But it will never make the last and vilest 

MISTAKE. mistake of thinking it can dodge itself. It will never think 

that an American can get rid of his obligations as an American by 

moving West, or by running a magazine, or writing books, or conduct- 

ing a department store, a church, a college, a bank, a pawnshop ora 

potato patch. Whichever of these equally honorable industries he pur- 

sues, he is protected by American law ; and every American has a share 

and a duty in making that law, by his vote and voice. If he denies, re- 

nigs, — or sneaks out of that share, his coun does not need 

him. This absurd Western magazine is published in the belief first 

that an American’s soul is his own; second, that his country has as 

much as a half interest in that soul. If it is mistaken, it has no fear of 

death. It would be sorry to live in an America where this was no 
longer true. 


WHAT It is not aimed at those who have the kind of mind to imagine 
IT Is that it alienates friends for fun or indigestion ; that it loves to 
NOT. lose money; that itis a vehicle for vanity or a refuge for failure— 
or that friends, enemies, “ policy,” fear, favor, anonymous letters or 
signed ones, comfort or convenience or its own ‘‘ tired feeling "’ will be 
reckoned in whatever it may happen to deem its obligations. Some of 
these obligations it heartily wishes it didn’t have to feel ; but its inge- 
nuity has thus far been insufficient to discover some way of putting itself 
tosleep. Andas it could never permanently interest people who think 

it ought to doze, it is modest enough not to aim at them at all. 


SOME Philosophers agree that human motives are always more or less 

COLD mixed; and frankness must apply philosophy at home. Pos- 

FACTS. sibly even an inborn and undiluted American independence is 

fortified by the knowledge that it cannot be ‘‘ punished,” as well as by 

the faith that it does not deserve to be. And for such as may need the 
information, certain plain, every-day reasons why may be set down. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE was not founded to let anyone into print, nor 
is itrun to keepanyone there. It is not an asylum for the disappointed. 
A great many Western iodicals have been born simply because no 
Eastern periodical cared to relieve the promoter’s itch for t This 
magazine is based simply and solely on the faith that the West had a 

ht to something better; that what is too illiterate for the East is too 
illiterate for the West ; that if such service is to be given at all it should 
be competent ; as cultured, as unfawning, as thoughtful as the temper of 
the = is believed to be. He gives little who only gives what he can- 
not sell, 

It is no reproach to make a living out of California. On the contrary 
it is as commendable as itis fortunate. But this writer has for five years 
been giving his living 4o California, To do justice to the labor of love, 
with the material at hand (since it requires more than double the work 
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any Eastern magazine editor ever does), has compelled him practically to 
cease from the literary activities which are far more “ profitable”’ in 
money and reputation. It has compelled him to refuse an average of 
five books a year, and ‘‘articles’’ uncounted ; it has put him two years 
behind on contracts with the Harpers, the Macmillans and other respect- 
able houses) And it has been a matter of course, not of complaint or 
boasting. It is no credit—just sentiment. So long as California cares 
for the offering, so long it will be hers; in love and faith and pride of 
her, And the indications are that she is not tired of it. And anyone 
who likes to imagine that anyone so foolish as to do this sort of thing 
will be ‘‘ wise ’’ enough to count the cost, is—welcome to. 

The magazine has never printed a more reluctant page—nor a less 
apologetic. It has refrained for two years, under considerable provoca- 

on. -yatty Rehgerneey it has aimed to be as clean from braggadocio or 
apology as high-class Eastern magazines are, if a little less timid ; and 
more free than vulgar Eastern magazines are. It has tried to keep 
high standards, Whether it has succeeded is best proved by the rock- 
bound fact that even the Eastern critics, and all of them, respect it ; that 
it has enlisted with it the Western writers who count. There is not a 
failure on its list ; not an incompetent using the — oy as a life-pre- 
server. It isa rally for the West’s sake, of people who could get more 
money for the same work, who devote a percentage of their marketable 
brains to patriotism. It is the first time such a thing was ever done in 
the West—or anywhere else; the agreement of a band of successful 
people to give money's worth and brain's worth to Western literature. 


Though Western and small, the soqprine is conceitedenough as To 

to feel a right to its own manhood. It makes this explanation TEE 
simply for those who honestly 7 ordo not understand it ; OTHERS. 
not use it is afraid of them, but because it believes they have rights 
also. But that done, it turns to the Americans who need no explanation 
—theincomparably larger share of its clientage; the men and women 
who do not agree with it in everything, but do agree with it in the 
thing upon which all else hinges. Many of them do not even know Cal- 
ifornia; many care little for orange crops, frontier stories, Indian poli- 
cies, Western history, climate as a means of grace, or some other things 
the magazinecares much about. But they care about Americanism, and 
like it. To this class the magazine is proud to acknowledge its debt. 
They have enabled, and they enable, its faulty but single-hearted cru- 
sades. Probably no magazine ever had better cause to care for its read- 
ers ; and (in no vain glory, but simply as showing that it does not flatter 
in its estimate of the West) no Western magazine ever before had so 


many readers to care for. It has more subscribers and more business 
than any other monthly west of Chicago ever had; and perhaps the 
reason is that it would sooner lose every subscriber and every advertiser 
than its respect for the West, which naturally includes self-respect. 


All educated Westerners will note with consternation thatthe HOW ARB 
University of Chicago has decided to adopt “drummer" THE FLIGHTY 
spelling. And not consternation only, but blushes; for FALLEN. 
Chicago is near enough Western to be able to bring reproach on us. 

The only comfort is that this astounding sin of crudity and unculture 
was perpetrated only by a narrow majority in the university ‘* congre- 
gation.’ 

The West has suffered enough aspersion of its scholarship ; mostly 
through the provincial ignorance of its critics—for it has hardly ever 
before given so sound a reason for criticism as this. And if Chicago is 
careless, the real West is not. We have high schools which could do 
such a thing, but, thank heaven, no colleges. California has two uni- 
versities in every respect — to the University of Chicago ; in many 
respects far superior. Stanford or Berkeley could no more descend to 
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these half-baked cacographies than they could vote to abolish literature. 

There are, indeed, many good men and some few learned ones who 
favor the deformed speiling, because they see only one side of the case. 
But this ‘“‘reform’’ is invariably a confession of ignorance of fpomnay 
No man who really understands the legitimate descent of words ever di 
or ever will favor any project to make them vagabond bastards. The 
restlessness belongs only to those who do not quite know why words 
are spelled as they are. Their feeling is purely commercial; and 
while a ‘‘drummer’”’ is entitled to use words, he isn’t the man to de- 
termine them. 

These “spelling reformers’’ are generally good people. They would 
quietly reprove the Creator by making all trees equilateral, with 
branches opposite, straight and unvarying—their ideaof ‘*order.’’ And 
as God made trees disorderly, they can hardly rest till they have cut 
the trees down, run them through the saw-mill and the planing-mill, 
and then dyed the boards all the same color, and piled them in a nice, 
. regular’ lumber-yard. How much superior their boards are to a 

orest | 

Words are as natural growths as trees, and as eloquent of the soil 
they sprung from. Even when all are transplanted into the greatest 
linguistic woodland man ever swung in the branches of, you can tell 
the Australian eucalyptus and the Peruvian pepper-tree and the Mexican 
mahogany and the Ceylonese teak and the Him4lyan bamboo from the 
English oak. It is because of these exotics from every land that we 
have the noblest language on earth. The real ‘“‘ English’’ has been 
multiplied twenty-five times ; and our tongue today has five times the 
vocabulary of any other, twenty times Shakespeare’s, forty times 
Homer’s. And that is one reason why it is some trouble to learn, and 
some further trouble to spell. But those who are too lazy for it should 
frankly stand as bad spellers, not as reformers. Scholars have no diffi- 
culty in spelling English, and no desire to have it fall under the shears 
of those Noah’s Ark gardeners who are never content till they have 
clipped a cypress into a ‘sore thumb’’ or a square hedge with balls 
on top. A ve Bey of English is that it is a garden of the 
world's flora; their bit a little conformed, but their parentage 
undenied. . 

Not in scholarship only are these intermeddlers unripe; they lack 
even a carpenter’s sense. They try to measure everything by one rule, 
without knowing how long the rule is or whether there is a rule. If 
there is any way to ‘‘ break all ten commandments at once’’ they do it 
with their “‘decalog.’’ They write ‘“ thru’’ for through—but they dare 
not take their own u seriously. 72 and d/ue and d/ew and woe, and you 
and ‘wo and shoe—what are they going to ‘‘ du’’ about these? And if 
they can make s/oe into “‘shu’’, what will they pervert shoo into? Put 
an accent? But that’s as much type as the old way, and more bother— 
and bother is their only devil. 

K issimpler than ch ; f than ph; and it would not be hard to emas- 
culate our thousands of Greek words. The same sandpaper of igno- 
trance would obliterate many other nationalities of words. Of course 
the polyglot English cannot be dressed down to a multiplication table. 
All these gentlemen could do would be to take away the only safe rule, 
and substitute still more exceptions. But they will never be allowed to. 
There will always be ayy ge ag who know and love the tongue, 
and can spell it, to save it from the drummers, who neither know nor 
care. 


It is not a matter of opinion, but of record, undenied any 


THE one, that the Filipinos care enough for liberty to have fought 


SHOE. for it against tremendous odds for more than a year. They 
may not be fit to govern themselves; but thus long they have baffled 
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the attempts of the greatest nation on earth to govern them. That also 
is not denied. If the ‘‘ rebels’ are “‘only a few oppressors”’ of the 
vast bulk of the Filipinos, how does it chance that the overwhelming 
“victims” of the ‘‘ dictator” don’t help us out? If the “ rebellion” is 
over, how does our Lawton get killed in battle mine miles from Manila? 

How would it do to judge these things by ourselves? We may be too 
smart to acknowledge the Golden Rule, as by authority of the Man 
of Nazareth—one trouble with us, perhaps, is that we have so many 
people who are superior to him who wes a Man, whether he was God or 
not—but there is no better business or legal test. We run our business 
on the standard that what we do not like people to do to us we should 
not allow them to do to others. And suppose we use this common- 
sense test on the Islands. What would we do if England were bringing 
us Civilization and freedom, and we were her Filipinos? There isn’t an 
American who doesn't know. 


The Argonaut seems to be the only journal on the Coast with WY 
foresight enough to see what the Imperial trend meaus to Cali- WAKE 
fornia. It means, of course, the sacrifice of California. We uP? 
cannot keep out nor fine the products of our new “ possessions,’’ which 
raise the same things that California does. We cannot shut subjects of 
the United States out of the United States, as we can—and have been 
obliged to—the alien Chinese. When we force the unwilling to accept 
this country as /Acir country, then they must be free in it. All this 
means that the cheap products of Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are to come into the market in equal competition with California 
products, and that the coolies who raise those insular crops are to come 
to crowd American farmers. People such as build the homes which 
make California the garden of the world, cannot compete with Filipinos. 
And nothing—not even the moral wrong of ‘‘ giving liberty’’ by giving 
death—is more astoundiug than the lack of Yankee shrewdness which 
characterizes this policy. ‘‘Our Islands’’ will be ‘‘a good thing” for 
syndicates, trusts, promoters (and I've nothing against these fer se), 
and for a small number of merchants in San Francisco and New York. 
Bat to the people who produce, the men who have farms, fruit ranches, 
sugar-beet fields, garden homes, it will be a wedge of ruin. Ruin to 
their pockets. Whatever they think of the ethics of expansion, they 
will do well to take their business sense off back of the house and shake 
out the careless moths from it. The millstone is there, the hole is 
through it, and all they have to do is to look. If they know of any 
way to put a protective tariff between Arizona and California, or any 
method of keeping Coloradans from migrating to New York whenever 
wages shall be forty times as high in New York as in Colorado; if they 
are just aching for a competition that can produce the same things at a 
tenth of the price it costs them to produce these things—why, then, 
they had better turn over and resume their nap. 


Fortunately for all of us, genius has not yet been madea quali- THE USES 
fication of citizenship. The country would be in a bad way if OF THE 
a man who honestly uses all the brain he has were disqualified HEAD 
because he has not more. And one very good use of brains is to know 
what better brains are doing. We do not have to invent a new language 
or multiplication table for ourselves, nor discover the law of gravitation 
nor in any otherwise flounder along as though no one had ever lived be- 
fore; and amid their thoughtless millions now and then a Cadmus, a Co- 
lumbus, a Newton, a Huxley. Even in current life, it is just as well to 
know what the great thinkers think. Of course a great man can be mis- 
taken. But he is no more likely to be than a little man. His opinion 
does not absolve anyone else from thinking. But if we are going to be 
influenced by opinion, as we all are, more or less, we might as well lean 
on statesmen as on politicians ; on the intellects marked to outlast the 
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ages, as upon the emotions of the music hall, the penny-a-liner, or the 
schemer, which notoriously perish tomorrow. And if we do not care 
much about brains, the same “ practical’’ rules we acknowledge to be 
the only sound ones in examining a witness in a petty larceny case are 
none too good to judge bigger things by. We invariably take account, 
in law and business, of the witness's “ bias for or against.” Is he preju- 
diced by love or hatred? Is there ‘‘any money in’’ bis evidence? If so, 
it counts against him. On the other hand, the man who testifies palpa- 
bly against his own ‘interest ;” who tells the thing he is likely to be 
mobhed for, is weightier—unless to the mob, 

Certainly, for instance, men like James Bryce and John Morley and 
Herbert Spencer have no axes to grind in opposing the Boer war and 
holding England in the wrong. They are Englishmen—and patriotic 
ones, if there have ever been any. They are of England's greatest ; and 
on the other side is no Englishman their peer. They certainly do not 
hope to gain money or position or popularity by standing like rocks 
against the wave of popular excitement. They know that they will be 
cursed and hated—perhaps pelted—by multitudes of the mediocre (and 


* Jess), whose children will live to parrot bistory which will be written 


recisely from the point of view of Bryce and his class. Maultitudes and 

urors do not make history ; they simply fill the docket the court passes 
judgment upon; the judgment which endures when the litigants or 
offenders are forgotten. As for what Gladstone would have felt and 
done in this disgraceful war, of course every well informed man knows 
by what Gladstone did before, when the same great empire bullied the 
same little republic—and got a Majuba Hill for precedent. 

On the other hand, we have no trouble to see the motives of the con- 
scienceless Rhodes and Chamberlain, and those who can make money, 
fame, social distinction out of war’s glory. And we would be very blind 
if we could not appreciate how easy it is for such “ interested parties” to 
play upon the homely, manly virtues of a mass less shrewd than they, 
though incomparably more honorable. As the devil can quote scripture, 
there was never a politician yet who said: ‘I am unpatriotic. God is 
against my plan. It is for our country’s shame. But let’s do it, for 
there’s good stuff in it for me, and you fellows will enjoy hurrahing and 
won't really mind the taxes.” Nay! The song of the thievish politician 
is just as high-sounding as the song of the honest statesman. So the onl 
safety for the plain man is to let songs go by, and decide soberly in his 
own head, and with disinterested advice, if he must have advice, just what 
is patriotism and what isn’t. The reason why nations have made mis- 
takes in past history is chiefly that schemers realized how much easier it 
is for almost any man to fall in after the brass band than to keep his own 
way. It is easier for those who do not fall in as well as for those who 
do. For it has never yet been discovered that brains make a man less a 

triot. And when it shall be discovered, it will be time to hunt around 

or a new kind of patriotism—one that can stand the light. 


That the American people sympathize with the little Boer Re- 


IN THE public in its magnificent fight against odds, is certain. The 


WIND. newspapers don’t count for much ; some are committed to the 
Administration, and others are partisans against it. Anda partisan on 
either side of any question is never quite convincing. But the strikin 
thing is that this sympathy of a republic for a republic is so strong oa 
has been so felt that the Administration no longer dares to keep its atti- 
tude of polite contempt for the Boers, and its righteous conviction that 
the noble land which “stood by’’ us when we jumped om someone 
cannot ibly do wrong. No student of affairs would need to read of 
cro pro-Boer mass-meetings all over the country to know where 
the country stands. He knows by the sudden change of base at Wash- 
ington, re the emissary of the Transvaal. 
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A et American must have considerable trouble first,even if WHO AR® 

he finally succceds, in forgetting that the definition of a re- OUR 

public is hardly to be taken from that republic’senemy. En- WITNESSES. 

_ politicians (mind I do not say England) declare that the 
ransvaal is nota republic. And that is all any American newspaper 

has to go on when it reprints the definition. But is anyone aware that 

the English politicians of that day thought the Thirteen Colonies were 

a republic? Or that they were good enough to govern themselves? 

They did not think so even in 1812, when they impressed American 

seamen and bullied the weak nation past endurance—and got nobly 

thrashed by the little boy they had bullied. Does anyone really ex- 

pect the present Lord Norths to say, ‘‘ Oh, yes, the Transvaal is a re- 

public, as ignorant and unwashed as the American Colonies were, 

though far more compact; but we find it convenient to suppress this 

tepublic before it gets too big’??? That would be a nice plea with which 

to come to Americans for sympathy, wouldn’t it? 

Now, what is a republic? Is it a property qualification? Is ita 
couutry so big and so rich and so well manicured that it can do as it 
likes? Or is it any country, little or big, rich or poor, in homespun or 
Tuxedos, that calls itself a republic and fights to the last ditch, against 
hopeless odds, for the right to govern itself? 


If we are willing to despise any republic whose enemies say it as to 
isn’t a republic, and that its desperate fight is simply to main- 
tain an unwashed oligarcy (though it doesn’t seem to be the MANHOOD. 
oligarchs alone who are holding at bay the largest army, and the best 
equipped, that England ever sent to any war), we certainly are not yet 
at a point when we can despise manhood. To every man with the 
breath of life in his veins, courage is good. Every man who is not him- 
self a cur, loves a hero. And the boy who faces a giant isa hero. The 
Lion has no reservations in admitting that Buller’s ‘‘men are splendid.” 
They are English soldiers, not English politicians. Their individual 
bravery is tested and stands the test, and gives us all a new pride.. But 
war is judged not only by the soldier but by the side. And there is no 
courage in the Imperia! Goliath tackling the Republican David. Every 
American who inherited humor has doubtless reflected already that we 
have no columns in the newspapers telling us how “‘brave’’ the people 
around the bulletin boards in Pretoria are, nor about the ‘‘ grim, stern 
faces’’ in the Pretoria Clubs. And when we remember the yards of 
this interesting matter we have set before us from London, and that at 
the last census England (not counting Australia, Canada nor any other 
colony) has only about 39 times as many people as the Transvaal, the 
humor of the matter becomes hard to elude. 


The editor’s series of studies of California, now begun in WHAT 
Harper's Magaszine*, may have one special interest that can ex- THE WEST 
cuse reference to it here. It is, perhaps, the first extensive MEANS. 
consideration of the West from a purely Western point of view—and of 
course to be typically Western means to have been Eastern once. The 
only complete Westerner is one who understands both East aud West, 
not only by study but by habit. In no other fashion under heaven can 
he quite realize how much the West means even tohim. The most 
striking and the most vital philosophic fact about Californians is 
that they are converts, graduates, whose geography is determined by 
choice, not by chance. Yet all our serious books are by Easterners— 
far more talented, as sympathetic as one could ask, and almost all of 
them fired to prophecy even by a few wisely-focussed tourist weeks in 
the new world they write about. But all were outside. If they had a | 
understood California they would be here yet—or their bones would. 


January, 1900. It will be some menths before the secend article can appear. After that it is hoped to maim 
tein the continuity. 
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They are like St. Anthonys philosophizing about love. They know that 
it is; they know it is beautifu! ; they have seen “a man leave father, 
and mother and cleave unto his wife.” But they cannot translate it 
literally. They cannot even philosophize best, with a philosophy un- 
touched by love—for perhaps, in the higher sense, love is only un- 
derstanding And they cannot quite understand how a Westerner feels, 
nor why he feels so. 

If it seems immodest at this date to write of a theme so much greater 
enius has been given to, it is at least immodesty which has tried to 
ustify itself. Not only by the practical fact of experience, but by the 

humdrum of more patient and longer study. 

What California really is, why it is so, what it must mean in its own 
future and in the future of the nation it has so tremendously influenced 
for half a century—and is now to influence more than ever—trying to 
learn from every predecessor, but not afraid also to think, these articles 
are meant as much for Westerners as for Easterners. Much in them 
will seem revolutionary to the East; but the writer will be genuinely 

rateful to anyone, anywhere, who will disprove any of his facts or un- 

ermine his conclusions. Any honest desire to teach carries the equal 
anxiety to learn. And it seems to him that one of the most tremen- 
dous lessons man can teach or learn is the real evolutionary meaning of 
the West. 


Senator Beveridge has been in Luzon, Therefore “ of course he knows.”’ 
Probable he has also been in New York; but there is as yet no wild 
clamor of New Yorkers to have him arbitrate their destinies, Not every 
tourist is a statesman. Even should Mr. Beveridge in some future vaca- 
tion make a voyage of discovery to the Constitution of the United States, 
he might return (still) the Boy Orator of the Wabash, 


The Lion has been accused of being “sarcastic.” Maybe, At any 
rate he is never cynical. Cynicism is despairing and selfish. Sarcasm is 
a weapon of hope. It isto provoke thought. It may also provoke those 
to whom it is a bother to think ; but this is not its aim nor its fault. If 
people will think of their country as much as they should, they may 
think as little as they like of this aggravating fellow citizen, 

Messrs. Beveridge and Barrett, who speak for the Administration, 
wisely avoid discussion of morals and American history. Their only 
text is, how much money we can make by forgetting our history and our 
morals. Like good salesmen, they are bere to talk faster than the cus- 
tomer can think ; but all they really say is —— §. - 

A drummer naturally does not look to the Declaration of Independence 
or the Gettysburg address for arguments to sell a bill of goods. Neither 
do Messrs. Barrett and Beveridge, the Administration’s commercial 
travelers. And for the same reason—it wouldn’t help them, and the 
** don’t see what that has to do with it, anyhow. All you care about 
the money.” But—have they quite ‘sized up” their customer? 


President McKinley, ‘‘swinging round the circle,” assures us that 
“‘there is no expansion question—we have already expanded.’’ So! 
The President has expanded ; and the people need not bother them- 
selves further. If they are real good people, they will not even talk 
about it. Now—what sort of a leaden counterfeit mind is it that can- 
not see how nearly this spells dictatorship ? 


Some very respectable people seem to imagine that the only way to 
be uupatriotic is to fail ‘‘to whoop it up’’ when the signal is given. 
This is an error. A man can be unpatriotic by being more kinds of a 
fool than Nature specified him to be, Also, by putting his mind in his 
mouth, leaving his conscience in the other pocket, and “‘ guessing that 
everything will come out all right.” 

Cuas. F, LuMMIs. 
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It is very rarely,even in a time when 
brains are a fad and writing their 
trade-mark, that a book so combines real 
worth’ with the qualities of almost universal interest 
wh: as do the industrious and delightful volumes of 
Alice Morse Earle. Mrs. Earle has a good vital “ nearness,’’ with all 
her unimpeachable scholarship. She seems instinctively to know and 
be attracted to the most human side of a subject; and thanks to this 
grace she makes very human what she has arrived at by tedious and 
arduous drudgery. Her researches in the dusty catacombs of the colo- 
nial days are thorough ; and thoroughness in history (or anything else) 
means drudgery. But from among these dry bones she has the splen- 
did gift to bring us forth beauty and life. Her latest volume, CAs/d 
Life in Colonial Days, is a most handsome book of 400 pages ; admirably 
and fully illustrated, and of astonishing detail. For a fair comparison, 
it stands for more actual research, probably, then went to make the 
whole list of several hundred ‘‘ timely ” books already published about 
the Spanish War and its results. From a sober standpoint of scholar- 
ship, entirely regardless of political bias, it is worth the whole pot- 
boiling of them. And it is of even more universal appeal. It must be 
a peculiarly empty head and heart which can miss the interest of such 
a volume; and certainly no American scholar, even in the most unlike 
direction, can fail to honor Mrs. Earle very highly for her characteristic 
labors. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $2.50. 


If genius be in part the retention of youth—and in so harda REA 
definition it sometimes seems that the nearest solution may be 
that it isto keep the young ability to feel and be impressed, 
even after we are old and experienced enough to harness our impres- 
sions—why, Wm. Allen White (what's-the-matter-with-Kansas White) 
has a certain streak of it. For while most of us turn more or less sober 
cart-horses as the load of life is piled heavier behind us, he has kept the 
wild colts of imagination and desire, though his wrist has learned 
strength and certainty in their guidance. His recent Court of Boyville 
is a distinct intoxication to anyone that was ever within that, jurisdic- 
tion. If at times perhaps a little conscious, it is an uncommon book— 
and uncommonly good. His boys are such /ey boys! And his sym- 
pathy and understanding are so swift and clear as to be inevitable. The 
preachment at the outset is very warming; and the stories, as it were a 
recess from the dry school of Now, back every fellow to his old play- 

round. The Doubleday & McClure Co. For sale by C. C. Parker, 

Angeles. $1.50. 


It is also a Kansas White, but an unlike and steadierone who QUITE 
compels our less ready attention toa much more uncomfort- ANOTHER 
able theme. Doubtless all of us look a trifle askance at the COLOR. 
problem novel—particularly of those impudent problems which ques- 
tion the eternal fitness of our stupidities. Aside from our natural dis- 
trust of any suggestion that we could possibly be improved, it is un- 
fortunately true that perhaps the average advocate of change is less 
teformer than rebel, less constructive than destructive—and less bal- 


“poy ”’ 
BOY. 
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anced than either. It is hard to see new light without becoming a bit 

Enough in the usual “‘reform’’ creed antagonizes our real 

— to encourage and fortify our reluctance which is solely from 
t. 

It is a fine triumph for Mr. White that he has written a novel hinged 
wholly upon the “‘ University Settlement’’ without making a socialist 
tract of himself. The actual conditions he sees, sanely and clearly ; if 
in learning them, he has escaped forming theories, he is indeed a rare 
human ; but he keeps his theories in his head and writes only his facts. 
His attitude is in the proper sense judicial. The strongest criticism of 
the book is that it has not quite enough swing. It is too much a pic- 
ture, not enough the drama which is real so long as the footlights burn. 
The love of the patrician missionarying-girl for the mechanic is possi- 
ble enough, and indeed logical. But to bridge the chasms of fiction 
we must have not only logic but the compulsion of sympathy ; partic- 
ularly wheu the chasm is such Differences as have given Mr. White his 
title. But it is an uncommon book, in its restraint and in its ease. Mr. 
White (who is wintering in Southern California) is to be congratulated; 
and there will be a lively interest in whatever may be his next work. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


CRAWFORD’S Judged by the long standards (which are of course the only 
MASTER- safe ones) Marion Crawford's Vie Crucis is the novel of several 


IN 


PIECE. years. It is an optimistic token, too, that such a novel has al- 
ready, in a few months, run up a sale of some 53,000. Vulgarities may 
sell better yet; but we are not quitespoiled when a book of this stature 
can still be a popular success, ag well asa joy to the judicious. One 
of the blessedest privileges nowadays is ‘‘ not to have to’’ read the new ; 
but one really cannot afford not to read this masterpiece, perhaps the 
largest novel of the crusades since Scott. Its whole atmosphere and 
scope are rare in this day, or in any other; and “‘ Eleanor’ may safely 
be measured beside any heroine in fiction. The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Of a charm wholly its own, an achievement quite worthy to 


TWO-FOLD rank with ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” and, besides the equal humanity, 


FROM 


ART. an added touch of the artistic, Howard Weeden’s BSandanna 
Ballads is one of the real gems of the year. The exquisite feeling, 
sympathy and humor of these genuine poems, which are among the 
best ever written of Negro life in the South, are matched only by the 
really wonderful photographic types which illustrate them. As one 
who has made perhaps as many photographs of types as any person 
alive, I must say that I have never seen so perfect a collection as that 
with which Miss Weeden graces her poems. Joel Chandler Harris con- 
tributes a worthy introduction. The Doubleday & McClure Co., New 
York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $i. 


An uncommonly judicious compilation ‘‘ from the stores of 


ag nee English verse, made for the youngest readers and hearers,”’ is 
U 





CATORS. The Listening Child, by Lucy W. Thacher, of Nordhoff, Cal. 
It merits the high commendation so high a critic as Thos. Wentworth 
Higginson gives it in a foreword—‘‘it has not often been my lot to en- 
counter [a selection] one so carefully thought out and intelligently 
arranged.”" 

The Thachers are constructive educators, whose thought and fame are 
far wider than the retired little Californian Eden where their activities 
are. The quality of Mrs. Thacher is evidenced in the sense of propor- 
tion her editing shows; and Mr. E. S. Thacher (who is a valued con- 

tributor to these pages) writes for introduction an inspiring and sound 
**Short talk to children about poetry.” Ella Higginson is the only 
Western poet represented (she has four numbers), Joaquin Miller and 
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Bret Harte apparently not being deemed quite the milk for babes. But 
here is acompiler with taste not to forget the most perfect memory in 
any eight lines of English—Leigh Hunt’s matchless ‘‘Jennie Kissed 
Me.” e Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. E. T. Good- 
year, 319-323 Sansome street, San Francisco. 


Tt has been a long time certainly, and in human probability it 4 bees 


will be as long a time again, that one must look about for an- s 
other who can write a sea-story with W. Clark Russell. And 

as he is no lubber at a love-story either, he makes the sort of tales that 
people sit up to read. His newest, Rose Js/and, is all Russell—which 
means that it is a good deal easier to pick up than tolay down. H. S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. 


STORY. 


One will not need to be reminded, in reading Prairie Folks, that GARLAND 


the writer is the identical Hamlin Garland with whom the same AT 


reader may often have been very much out of patience. It is HOMRE. 


the same; but not quite the same. The old hard strength is here; 
the old merciless vision for the “ practical” (which is apt to be as un- 
scientific in its verdict as dreamy idealism is); but, here, in their own 
despite, informed with some persistent stirring of romance. There isa 
rift in the sullen horizon, and a new light upon all the cold landscape. 
Perhaps it is a mere accident of allocation; maybe Mr. Garland’s 
least depressing stories happened to come free for a book at about the 
same time. At any rate, this seems to me the most satisfactory of 
his books. There is no diminution of his uncommon strength, and 
rather savage insight for savagery, by the new note of hope or of cour- 
age (which comes to the same thing)—the quality which so much lacks 
in his usual atmospheres. The rude life is al) here, with its animalism, 
its roughness and hardness and meanness; but it is no longer as one 
without hope. These short stories are of real power and stir. The 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood's Spanish Peggy is worth liking, W2=* 


even without its historic figures. It is a well digested and sym- LINCOLN 


thetically told little story of life in New Salem when Abe WAS YOUNG. 


incoln and Dick Yates were young men there ; and weaves them into 
the woof very effectively. For so simple and brief a tale, several char- 
acters—"‘ Peggy,” her Indian guardian and her Canadian boy-lover, the 
bearded hag and the villainous uncle—secure unusual hold. Several 
fine photogravures of scenes intimate to Lincoln's early life add much 
to the pleasure of a handsome book. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Love Made Manifest, by Guy Boothby, is a feverish novel, FROM 
which begins with boy and girl love in Samoa, turns on a con- LOVE 


TO 


quering literary hero who writes the play of the year in a LEPERS. 


night, and elsewise flouts the ravening editor and the usual experience ; 
marries a girl he doesn’t love, because he is lonely (while she takes him 
to pension her father), falls in love with his Samoa girl now that she is 
married, runs off with her to the South Seas, and repents by nursing 
lepers. She dies, and he isshot by Mr Buothby’s idea of Spaniards. 
Love is made manifest enough in the book ; but none of it of a sort one 
would care to domesticate. Mr. Boothby is not uninteresting ; but he 
would be better for a de-Guunterating of his temperature. H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


In Soldier Rigdale, Beulah Marie Dix has a story totellof ™ 
matters nearer home and our hearts than she told in Hugh COLD 
Gwyeth, but with the like formal understanding of a by-gone 
time, Her dealing is now with the “‘ Mayflower” and Plymouth Rock, 
and the little colony of the Puritans, and the hard and unlovely life of 





pays. 
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its first years. The hero is a twelve-year-old boy, whose name ‘‘ Miles ’’ 
allows the fetching in of the title; but Miles Standish and John Alden, 
and other historic figures are employed to the book’s advantage. The 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


A STIRRING Cyrus Townsend Brady makes a warmly readable ‘‘romance of 


SEA the War of 1812” in his For the Freedom of the Sea. Archdeacon 


STORY. Brady is nothing if not patriotic; and his story, which in- 
cludes the fortunes of ‘‘ Old Ironsides ’’ and several other mighty craft, 
is not only active reading, but a rather fair document just now as to 
Dear Old England. Its color of the brutality and tyranny which drove 
us to our second war with Great Britain is not overdrawn. The story 
considerably atones for a general amateurishness of style, though not 
quite for such English as ‘‘had never failed to return from a cruise 
without the laurels of victory wreathed about her mastheads.’’ Mean- 
ing, of course, exactly the reverse. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 
Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


WELLS'S Naturally, Mr. H. G. Wells is neither Poe nor Fitz-James 


INGENIOUS ’Brien; and no doubt he secretly thirsts for the blood of un- 


TALES. ripened friends who would make him so. But he certainly 
suggests both these masters, and not merely by category of the pseudo- 
scientific method in fiction, but by measurable approach in rank. He 
is doing their sort of story better than anyone else does; probably bet- 
ter than anyone else has done since ‘‘The Diamond Lens’’—and, withal, 
in his own fashion. The five stories which make up his 7a/es of Space 
and Time are all of an unusual mold. The first is perhaps weakcst—for 
it is nearestimitation. Butallarecompelling; and particularly the one 
with which he had least business, the ‘‘ Story of the Stone Age," which 
is as elemental as it is ingenious. The Doubleday & McClure Co., 
New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


OF Simple, manly and sound, M. J. Canavan’s Ben Comee, ‘‘a tale 
TBE OLD of Rogers’s Rangers, 1758-59,” is of a fashion no longer com- 
SCHOOL. mon but none the less commendable. Its homely reality, un- 
decked with rhetorical plumes, will be effective with almost any boy ; 
for it tells of Colonial Indian-wars just as unaffectedly as the hero might 
have told them in real life. The Macmillian Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 

York. $1.50. 
SOUNDING Violet Hunt’s epigrammatic brightness does not fail her in 
THE The Human Interest, nor her sensibility to small things. In 


OF 


OLDEN 


SHALLOWS. fact, both qualities are marked in this study of a woman much 


more tolerable between covers than running at large. Other characters 
are subordinated—though sufficiently sketched—to this morbid “‘ Mrs. 
Elles” and her self-made world; the stage, whose star she is, and ap- 
plauding audience all at once. To live a lie is common ; to tell so well 
the living of so thin a lie and so believed by its inventor, is not so usual. 
H. 8S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


In Orchard Folk Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson tells two Cali- 
fornia stories one rather wonders not to have heard of before. 


CALIFORNIA. Miss Johnson has been an occasional visitor to California for 20 





years ; and is here now—but she has learned something much deeper 
than the usual tourist horizon. The old and deeper things have ap- 
pealed to this quiet woman ; and one comes to admire not only her in- 
tuition for them, but her evident study. There is very little in all this 
book to criticise, and a great deal to commend, in local color ; and this is 
a good dealto say. The most structural! criticism to be made of these 
two long stories is their deliberateness. They linger. Yet they have 
action enough, and humanity enough and a much more than average 
aptness of word, The Continental Pub. Co., New York. 
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The indefatigable Moses King, who does these things harder a NOTABLE 


and better than anyone else, has issued a sumptuous, in- 
teresting and really valuable pictorial record, in a substantial 
volume, of Zhe Dewey Receplion in New York city. 

There are 980 views and portraits, showing every stage of the cere- 
monies ; and instructive, furthermore, as a gallery of the decidedly mis- 
cellaneous New Yorkers—from Goff around to Paddy Divver, and from 
the President of Columbia College to the saloon-keepers—who were the 
officials of the occasion. 346 Broadway, New York. §5. 


PICTURE 


GALLERY. 


Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield is not only of the feeling fora ROMANCE 


story—that native grace which cannot be acquired—but a sym- AND 

thetic observer. The heart-warming quality is strong in her 

a Isidro, a novel of the West Indies. The local color is at least as 
accurate as we may expect, and far more effectively used than average 
experience teaches us to expect. Love enough and high enough ; hate 
enough, and its fruits; and a judicious use of climatic and social possi- 
bilities in the tropics—these and her sympathy have given Mrs. Crown- 
inshield to tell a very taking story. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


A particularly attractive book for young children—a little FOR 
older they will resent its condescensions—is 7he Wonderful THE 
Stories of Jane and John, by Gertrude Smith. Full of the 
right impulse, and generally guided by wise sensibility, these sketches 
of the wonderfulness of ae | things approve themselves. The illustra- 
tions by Alice Woods are unhackneyed and add much to the book. H. 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The Macmillan Company, New York, began last month the publica- 
tion of a new magazine, 7he /nternational, which promises to be gen- 
uinely important. The editorial board comprises an American, an Eng- 
lishman, a German, and a Frenchman in each of its twelve departments, 
and all famous men. The departments include history, philosophy, 
psychology, sciology, comparative religion, literature, fine art, indus- 
trial art, physics, biology, medicine and hygiene, geology and geog- 
raphy. $3 a year, 25 cents a number. 


Parts III and IV of Our Islands and their People, fulfill the promise 
of their predecessors. They are sumptuousiy printed, portfolio size, 
each with a well done color frontispiece, a profusion of extremely good 
photographs, and the text to carry them. For their pictorial interest 
and information they are highly desirable. In 24 parts, 50 cents a part. 
The N. D. Thompson Publishing Company, St. Louis. 

The very title disarms criticism of Some Homely Little Songs, by A. 
J. Waterhouse. They are just that—and sometimes a little more—the 
uncounterfeit verses of a man youthink you would like to know. Whita- 
ker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco, publish for Lillian Leslie 
Page a pretty brochure of her verses, under title Forget-me-nots. 50 
cents. 

A very tasteful ‘‘ Lark edition ” of Kipling’s ‘‘ Mandalay ”’ is issued by 
the Doxey Book Company, San Francisco. 75 cents. 

Toyon is a book of holiday recitations collected by Allie M. Felker. 
Paper, 35 cents. Cloth, $1. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 

Santa Claus and the Black Cat are yokefellowed by Wm. H. Venable, 
to point a moral in a genial pamphlet. Cincinnati. 

The New York Wor/d Almanac for 1900 is as useful as its predecessors. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cuas. F. LUMMIS 
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